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Editorial 


INTONATION AND LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Before World War II it was the exceptional language text 
indeed which contained in its presentation of the phonology of 
the language a systema*ic description of the intonation structure. 
Intonation studies are not a recent development, however: 
Charles Butler worked with intonation in connection with punc- 
tuation marks in his grammar of 1634, and Joshua Steele pub- 
lished an impressive study of English intonation in 1775. 
Since 1920 there have been basic studies on intonation by 
Henry Sweet, Daniel Jones, Harold Palmer and Armstrong 
and Ward in Britain and by Kemp Malone, Hans Kurath, 
Leonard Bloomfield and Bloch and Trager in this country. 

A milestone was reached when Kenneth L. Pike published 
in 1945 his significant Intonation of AmericanEnglish, provid- 
ing a structural analysis otf American English intonation ona 
phonemic level. Since then, intonation studies have become 
so numerous, On a morphemic as well as a phonemic level, 
that no description of a modern language is considered com- 
plete if it does not include a description of the intonation at 
least in broad outline. The surprising thing is not that intona- 
tion has become so widely accepted so quickly, but that it had 
remained neglected for so long. 

Articles in Language Learning have reflected this vital 
interest in intonation from Mrs. Ann Anthony's "A Structural 
Approach to the Analysis of Spanish Intonation" in Volume I to 
Professor B. J. Koekkoek's "German Pitch Phonemes" and 
Mr. Louis C. Rus' "An Extension of Fries' Function Words of 
Group A" in this issue. The spread of the oral approach in 
foreign language teaching has effectively highlightedthe need for 
the formal presentation of intonational patterns to the student. 

It took a world war, with the intensive language programs 
it produced, to spread the word about the phoneme--rather, to 


lFor a critical account of the development of intonation studies in 
Britain and the United States, see Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation 
of American English, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1945, pp. 3-19. 
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initiate the spread, since the job of popularizing the phonemic 
approach is by no means finished. But do we need another 
such crisis to familiarize the teaching profession with the need 
for intonation analyses, and the fact that they are now generally 
available for many foreign languages taught in this country? 
Certainly, in selecting textbooks today it is the right of every 
language teacher to expect an adequate presentation of the in- 
tonation of the language in question, and his duty to accept 
nothing less. 


* * * * * * * 


In this volume we are continuing the practice of reprinting 
articles significant in the development of linguistic science. In 
this issue we are reprinting Charles C. Fries' "The Peri- 
phrastic Future with Shall and Will" from PMLA, Vol. XL 
(1925); its companion article, 'The Expression of the Future" 
which first appeared in Language, Vol. 3 (1927), will be re- 
printed in the coming issue of Language Learning. 


E. 





M. 
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A PLATEAU VOCABULARY FOR SPEECH 


MICHAEL WEST 


Gloucestershire, England 


I have read with great interest and appreciation Dr. 
Robert Lado's contribution on "Patterns of Difficulty in Vo- 
cabulary."! There are two points which might perhaps be 
added to it: some emphasis on the fundamental difference be- 
tween a Reading and an Active (Speaking) vocabulary; and the 
need of selecting, in the light of these patterns of difficulty, 
a Plateau vocabulary. 

Dr. Lado's article seems throughout to be rather focused 
on the speaking vocabulary. There is, I believe, at the 
present time a tendency to over-emphasize the active aspect 
and, since the Active vocabulary is little concerned with mere 
words, to throw down the drain the whole idea of any vocabu- 
lary selection for Speech. 

This is partly the fault of those pioneers who first en- 
gaged themselves upon the subject. In the first instance vo- 
cabulary selection was aimed at excluding from English books 
for American children those words which they were unlikely to 
encounter or find useful. Later it was applied to the special 
problem of foreign language students who (as in India and in 
two-year courses in American Junior Colleges) were unlikely 
to attain any worthwhile proficiency in speech. There was a 
tendency at this time to put the main emphasis on reading and 
let speech tag behind. As a result the Speech work tended to 
consist of an ill-digested conglomeration of words, with far 
too little emphasis on units of structure. 

The pendulum has now swung in the opposite direction: we 
see a great emphasis on structure and a tendency to abandon 
the idea of selection aimed at producing a self-contained and 
workable minimum vocabulary —a plateauonwhich the learner 
may become fluent and proficient before going on to addless 
necessary refinements of structure or extensions of his con- 
tent. In fact are we perhaps pouring away the baby with the 
bath-water ? 





1) anguage Learning, VI/1&2, 1955, p. 23-41. 
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That task of finding a Plateau vocabulary for Speech was 
begun, but never finished.. The attempt ended in a confusion 
of the Carnegie List (I do not think that any Conference can 
select a vocabulary), the Defining Vocabulary (Bulletin of the 
Ontario College of Education), the Semantic Count, and Pal- 
mer's Grammar of English Words. None produced the thing 
most needed, though all have led towards it. The techniqueis 
there: a small team of workers could yet (using these ma- 
terials) do it in a year. 

The problem is simple enough. Given a certain set of 
language learners, e.g. Spanish-knowing South Americans who 
wish to learn English so as to make contact with the United 
States, or Arabic-knowing persons who wish ultimately to be 
able to take part in business with British or American firms, 
what least set of linguistic units will supply a self-sufficient 
talking-instrument which they need not (for the present) go 
outside? It must be able to cope with any ordinary situation 
(not, for example, advanced science). It must be possible for 
the learner to keep on talking without checks or hesitations 
and to extricate himself by definition from any situation in 
which his content vocabulary is inadequate. 

The technique whereby this problem is solved is simple 
(if laborious). Before describing it, it is perhaps desirable 
to emphasize more fully the fundamental difference between the 
Speaking and the Reading vocabulary. 

I have in the past tried pinning the Speech work onto the 
reading; I have tried pinning the reading onto speech: I have 
even heard the preposterous statement that a student should 
never read anything which he has not first used in speech, 
regardless of the fact that we ourselves read hundreds of 
words every day which we may never hear and will certainly 
never say. After long experience I have come to believe that 
the only satisfactory solutionisDivorce. After the first stage— 
the first year of work in a school—reading should (I believe) go 
ahead completely independently, its vocabulary being built up 
quite separately. There should be separate periods allotted for 
reading and the textbooks for reading should be purely Reading 
books, and quite independent of the material used for speech. 

If we examine the difference between the Reading and 
Speaking vocabulary this opinion may not seem so drastic or 
unreasonable. 

The difference is not merely a matter of size, though that 
is enormous. The fundamental difference is in the speed of 
learning and in the way in which the words are known. 
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The main difficulty, as all will agree, in learning to speak 
a language lies in the structural 'units', the various units of 
such verbs as Get, Set, Put, Make, the uses of the Preposi- 
tions, and the Sentence-forms. A very large proportion of this 
difficulty disappears in reading. The example quoted by Dr. 
Lado on page 28 "'get six months" would offer no obstacle ina 
setting: Two youths are planning a motor-cycle race through 
New York in the rush-hour: "If we do overrun a traffic light, 
we'll only get a fine."" "I don't know about that! If there's an 
accident we may get six months."' The prepositions give little 
trouble in reading: as often as not they show a mere rela- 
tionship and the neutral preposition je as in Esperanto might 
be substituted. (The reader may try this experiment for him- 
self). It makes little difference to intelligibility if one reads 
"It's late. I must goto bed, —go into bed, go for bed, go je 
bed." 

So also the structural verbs. In the above context one 
might get to bed, get bed, or even 'make bed,’ or 'make for 
bed.' 

So also the figurative uses of words. I would not risk in 
speaking the phrase "The nose of a mountain," but would guess 
its meaning in a reading context,—and also the mouth ofa 
river and the ears of a jar. In the lay-out of the Carnegie 
List I have broken a word where the figurative use goes beyond 
the bounds of inference, even though etymologically the two 
may be the same; but the vast majority of figurative 'stretches' 
are obvious in a context, though far too perilous to hazard in 
talking. 

Dr. Lado raises the matter of Cognates. Here again we 
have a fundamental difference. To the Spaniard who is learn- 
ing to speak English the cognates are perhaps more of a danger 
than a help. This is probably true of all the Romance Lan- 
guages. But cognates in reading are a large and gratis exten- 
sion of vocabulary. The astonishing thing is that teachers 
seem to be so shy of encouraging their pupils to guess. I 
wrote a French book (Le Petit Roi d’Ys) in which all the 
guessable cognates are asterisked and their meanings are not 
included in the section vocabularies. It is very little used in 
U.S.A. (though it still exists) and has not been— as I hoped— 
imitated: in the English edition without my permission the 
publisher inserted the meanings of the cognates and abolished 
the asterisks! 

When we reach the margin of the reading vocabulary this 
Inference Factor becomes of increasing importance. In the 
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higher reaches of English more and more words are of classi- 
cal origin, -—compounds of Latin or Greek roots, prefixes and 
suffixes. The vocabulary of Science consists entirely of such 
words. No one would risk coining such compounds for active 
use; yet a knowledge of these elements will enable the reader 
to analyse and interpret nearly all of them in their contexts. 
According to Dr. Flood a knowledge of about one thousand 
such 'bits and pieces' will enable one to interpret the majority 
of scientific words. (The reader may test himself on Gould's 
Medical Dictionary or Flood and West's "Explaining Dictionary 
of Scientific and Technical Words" with the help of the appen- 
dix to Skeat's Smaller Etymological Dictionary). 

The problem of the reading vocabulary is its vast size. 
The problem of the speech vocabulary is quite different. The 
structural vocabulary is simply a handle into which one may 
fit any number of various tools. It may be a plain boxwood 
handle, or the carved and jewelled handle of the literary 
craftsman. We are here concerned with the simplest form. 
It consists of a variety of collocations, patterns, phrases, 
inflexions, and the ‘concealed liabilities’ of syntax. This variety 
does not, however, imply that these units are incapable ofbe- 
ing listed or selected. : 

Our aim is to avoid duplication: But - except/Except; 
Were he/If he were/If he was; Go without/Do without. So also 
duplications of phrase and word: it is here especially neces- 
sary to avoid fictitious economies; things which in a reading 
vocabulary might be perfectly legitimate because the meaning 
can be inferred, but which in an active vocabulary could notbe 
hazarded. 

One could select a structural, "handle," vocabulary with 
an absolute minimum of content and teach it using little more 
than the paraphernalia of the classroom. We believe that 
much modern teaching falls into just this error. Such teaching 
being unrealistic is uneconomical. (Swimming is soonest learnt 
in water). Moreover it inevitably produces a false result. 
Judging by some textbooks the foreign tourist arrives able to 
give military orders (Shut the window!) and to say what he is 
doing (I am sitting down)—whichis perfectly obvious, but unable 
to make a polite request, to offer a suggestion (Shall we — ? 
Let's —), to use Delay words while composing his thoughts 
(Well, Now, Let me see). Yet these things are from almost 
the first necessary if one is learning language as a form of 
behavior, not as a clutter of words and patterns, — if, in 
fact, one is speaking in a situation not in a pedagogic void. 
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One reason why adults and small children ‘pick up' a lan- 
guage with such remarkable facility (as contrasted with the 
snail-progress of the classroom) is just this, that they learn 
the language from the very first in situations, as a form of 
behaviour. 

We must select our Plateau vocabulary as the smallest 
and most economical instrument whereby one can use the 
language as a living thing, and go on so using it until one has 
attained complete facility within a narrow field, just as one 
practises driving a car on quiet roads until the elementary 
operations become stabilized and sub-conscious, before going 
out onto the open road. There are such stabilizing plateaus in 
the acquiring of every skill, and woe to the learner whose 
teacher neglects to provide for them. 

The first attempt at devising such a Plateau vocabulary on 
normal lines (— not 'Basic') was described in a booklet long 
out of print. The same technique of selection has been twice 
used since, but not in selecting speech vocabulary. It is the 
only objective way of fulfilling the task. Neither guess-work 
nor committees can do it. 

That first vocabulary was a very satisfactory one, though 
it lacked a complete set of Definers, and "Behaviourisms" 
(requirements of polite behaviour in a language). BUT it was 
a mere list of words. 

I later suggested to Dr. Palmer that he should produce a 
vocabulary not of words but of items. My idea was a selec- 
tion of items (units of work) which would constitute a Minimum 
Plateau list. With the grammarian's passion for completeness, 
Dr. Palmer produced (in his 'Grammar of English Words") not 
as I had hoped, a minimum coverage but rather a lexicographi- 
cal inventory. Thus "Every day he would" (= usually did) and 
"Would this be the study?" (= I suppose this is — ) are clearly 
unnecessary at this stage. Even "The cow is a useful animal" 

= cows are —) is a doubtful inclusion. 

The learner can understand far more than he speaks. We 
are concerned here only with what he has to use himself, ac- 
curately and fluently. 

The Lorge-Thorndike semantic count was an advance towards 
the goal. It is a pity that the lay-out was not made before 
the counting, or the counting based upon a more suitable dic- 
tionary. The big Oxford dictionary splits straws then splits 
the splits till it reaches distinctions so fine as to baffle anyone 
but a lexicographer or even the straw-splitter himself(e.g., bank 
of a river, — of a pond). However, the final form does help 
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to emphasize the relative infrequency (and hence probable non- 
necessity) of the minor usages and to point out those most 
likely to be needed. 

Yet frequency is not a sure guide to necessity at a low- 
level plateau. Thus Actual is almost covered by Real and In 
fact, whereas Actually is largely an emotional intensive, — or 
a preface to an over-statement or untruth. On the other hand 
many inevitable definers are comparatively rare (jelly, paste, 
gourd). 

The final selection of a minimum Plateau vocabulary must 
in the last resort be empiric; — it can be found only by actual 
experiment. The full process is described in "On learning to 
speak"" but since this has long been out of print it might be 
useful to outline it. 

(1) Define the prospective users as accurately as possible, 
being careful to include negative definitions ("Don't know"): 
Age; Male or Female or both, mother-tongue; urban or rural 
or both; main function of the language—social, commercial, 
military; etc., etc. The more definite and detailed the de- 
scription the larger the selected vocabulary will be, since any 
items which do not apply to all or nearly all the prospective 
users must be excluded. 

(2) Take any existing selected vocabulary known to be 
adequate, e.g., from the middle stage of any course where 
Plateau Reading vocabulary of good quality has been supplied. 
Delete from it every word or item which is not obviously and 
absolutely necessary. 

(3) "Stretch" the residue showing just which uses (collo- 
cations, figurative meanings, etc.) are accepted. 

(4) Rewrite a lot of material of the sort which the pro- 
spective users are likely to say within the above vocabulary, 
noting all gaps. Frequently noted needs may be taken in as 
the work progresses. Others are held over in a pending list. 
Some of these are taken in on final consideration; others are 
left as a second layer (not part of the Plateau list). 

(5) Classify the final list so as to detect any gaps in 
categories, and see that it contains an adequate set of Definers 
and Behaviourisms. 

(6) Studying the written material, itemize the list showing 
just what work-units go under each heading, e.g., whichuses 
of Will, Would, Be are included or excluded. 

A negative list of sentence-patterns and "concealed liabii- 
ities" of grammar is also desirable, e.g., "It was [they/he/ 
etc. | that,"’ Reversal of verb and subject; this would not, of 
course, be complete but merely cautionary. 
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It must be remembered that in the teaching material "Ad 
hoc" words and usages are always allowable within strict 
limits: a particular word or item may be introduced for the 
immediate need of a particular situation, but it is not listed 
and the pupils are warned not to bother about it. 

The Plateau Vocabulary serves three important functions: 

1. It supplies to all learners a realistic means of stabiliz- 
ing and fixing the essential foundation before proceeding to 
build on. 

2. It supplies a limited field within which realistic situa- 
tional practice may be devised. (Thus knowing that the Be- 
haviourisms are included in the list, they may be introduced, 
as they should be, right at the start. So also, knowing that 
certain not-top-frequency shopping words are included one can 
bring them in early and so curtail the pens-doors-and-windows 
palaver). 

3. It assures to the learner who does not go very far 
something complete in itself and usable (instead of, as too 
often, an over-elaborate handle with not enough tools). 








TEACHING GREEK VERBS* 


Donald N. Larson 
Trinity Seminary and Bible College 


In the elementary New Testament Greek course at Trinity 
Seminary and Bible College we have been experimenting with 
a method which departs from the traditional handling of the 
Greek verb. Favorable results over a three-year period sug— 
gest the possibility that other teachers might be interested in 
the details of the program. 

Our investigation of the problem was precipitated by a 
growing dissatisfaction with the traditionalapproach to the verb. 
We were spending the greater part of the first year teaching 
the verb system. Students continued to forget conjugations in- 
troduced early in the year; they had difficulty in seeing the 
relationships between the "September" conjugations and the 
"March" ones. Nobody seemed to get the "'feel'' of the lan- 
guage but merely practiced on verb forms which they rarely 
if ever saw in context. 

In searching for solutions we realized that any successful 
approach would have to be soundly oriented in a simple, ac- 
curate description of the verb. Therefore, its structure was 
completely reexamined. This paper discusses both the de- 
scription of the verb and the approach used in the classroom. 


THE DESCRIPTION OF THE VERB 

On the assumption that a difference in form signals a dif- 
ference in meaning, we sought in our method of analysis to 
search out these forms in the verb which signal its meaning. 
By comparing and contrasting minimally different pairs of 
verbs we isolated the prefixes and suffixes which occur. Hav- 
ing isolated these signals, we then plotted the distribution of 
each to determine allomorphic differences and environmental 
conditioning. We then proceeded to label the specific mean- 
ings of each signal and the general meaning of each class of 
signals. 

This description isolates signals for four verb states: in- 
dicative, imperative, participle and infinitive; three verb voices: 


*This paper was first delivered before the Foreign Language Con- 
ference, University of Kentucky, April 28-29, 1956. 
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TEACHING GREEK VERBS 


active, reflexive and passive; three verb aspects: progres- 
sive, punctive and perfective; three verb tenses: present, 
past and future; three verb moods: real, subjunctive and opta- 
tive; three persons: first, second and third; four cases in 
participles: nominative, genitive, dative and accusative; and 
two numbers: singular and plural. 

Perhaps a few of these terms are in need of definition. 
"State, '' as it is used here, refers to the relationship of the 
subject to the action. "Reflexive'' means that the subject and 
the object of the verb are identical. The term "aspect" has 
reference to the kind of action signalled by the verb. ‘''Punc- 
tive" signals a single completed action. The term "real" de- 
scribing a mood has been chosen to suggest thé contrast with 
the so-called "unreal'' moods, the subjunctive and optative. 

Space does not permit a full explanation of the description 
or terminology. Detailed information in a summary form is 
available upon request. 


THE CONFLICT WITH THE TRADITIONAL DESCRIPTION 

In pointing up the chief differences between the two de- 
scriptions, attention should be directed to the categories of 
tense and aspect, the first problem, and state and mood, the 
second. 

In the traditional description the category of tense contains 
six classes: present, imperfect, future, aorist, perfect and 
pluperfect. In this grouping one is not made aware of the 
fact that present and imperfect have a common aspect as do 
future, aorist, perfect and pluperfect. The second member of 
each of these groups may take the augment signalling past 
tense. In the traditional description one tends to overlook the 
distinctive signals for both tense and aspect. 

In the traditional description the category of mood contains 
six classes: indicative, imperative, subjunctive, optative, 
participle, and infinitive. In sucha description ones does not 
immediately see that the thematic vowel signals and personal 
ending signals have independent and distinct meanings. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL APPROACH 

Two major problems concerned us in presenting these 
facts to the student: What is the best way to present the sig— 
nals and the structure? What type of drill will bring about the 
best results in developing skill in recognizing them? Here is 
our answer: 
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In a period of about fourteen weeks the student is taught 
all the signals and their meanings, two or three at a time. 
Each lesson drills the students on the new signals and reintro- 
duces old ones for review at regular intervals. 

Regarding the order in which signals are presented, we 
begin with signals for third person singular, indicative active 
and end with signals for the optative mood. 

Students are drilled particularly on recognizing the struc- 
tural meaning of the verb in its context. For these purposes 
we use a device called "blanking the verb.'' Here are some 
examples: The man blanked the boy. The boy will blank 
them. They blanked to blank him, blanking themselves. This 
type of exercise forces the student to prove that he recognizes 
the structural meaning of the verb, even though he may never 
have seen the nucleus. 

Students are taught a series of morphophonemic laws 
which operate in the verb. A knowledge of the signals and 
structure together with a knowledge of the operation of these 
laws eliminates the necessity of devoting a large segment of 
the time to teaching irregular verbs. 

Students are taught to recognize nuclear variants in so- 
called irregular verbs. This eliminates the necessity of drill- 
ing them on six different principal parts, since a given verb 
has only two variants of the nucleus, the one occurring in 
punctive formations, and the one occurring in perfective forma- 
tions. 


DIFFERENCE FROM TRADITIONAL PEDAGOGICAL 
APPROACHES 

As you will observe, this approach sidesteps the drills 
on conjugations, special sessions devoted to classes of ir- 
regular verbs and principal parts. Putting the emphasis on 
reading skills, no forms ever come to the student outside of 
the natural context of a sentence. The student is given the 
conjugations in review sessions only to serve as a handy sum- 
mary. 

The difference in description causes a change in the tra- 
ditional order of parsing a verb. Students who transfer to 
other schools face the problem of conforming to traditional 
patterns. Lately we have made a special point of comparing 
and contrasting the systems toward the end of the year so that 
students will be prepared for this eventuality. 

This new approach places the emphasis on making an 
analysis of the parts of the verb to discover its meaning. 
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TEACHING GREEK VERBS 


The student does not associate the form with a conjugation; 
instead he just reads its meaning. 

In the traditional approach the so-called regular verbs 
are presented first, and then, at a later date, contract verbs, 
consonant final verbs and -mi verbs are added. In our ap- 
proach all verbs having common signals are given at the same 
time. Where the presence of a signal is not obvious because 
of a reduction or change of consonants, a phonetic law is 
given as an explanation of the change, eliminating the neces- 
sity of teaching irregular conjugations. 


CONCLUSION 

I should not like to fall into the trap of generalizing about 
results using criteria set up by us to evaluate our own 
program. I have, however, a number of criteria on 
which to base certain judgments: I can reflect on my own 
experience in learning verbs by the traditional method. I can 
observe student reaction to the course as a whole and to this 
problem in particular. I can listen to my students as they 
share experiences with students taking Greek by traditional 
methods. I can observe other language learning programs 
where the same methods are employed. 

Along these lines, then, several observations are worthy 
of brief comment: My students seem to have an awareness 
of the broad structure of the verb which I never had as a 
student. Where I saw a verb in relation to a conjugation, 
they see its meaning. My students do not shy away from ir- 
regular verbs. My students seem to have had more assur- 
ance that they knew what they are doing than I did. They 
look at a verb and always see something they recognize; I 
looked at a verb and often drew a complete blank. Students 
appear to have an interest not only in the content of the course 
but in the method; the ones who have studied other languages 
have indicated a preference for this approach, not only be- 
cause it eliminates much of the rote memory work, but be- 
cause they feel that it is becoming a part of their thinking. 
Students who have had intensive spoken language courses 
where these methods are used seem to go farther in less 
time under more agreeable conditions than under traditional 
approaches. Our students appear to have a high degree of 
self-motivation and a low degree of failure and lack of inter- 
est. I believe that a part of this can be safely attributed to 
the method. 
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We cannot justify a place in our curriculum for Greek if 
a student cannot learn to read it in a reasonable length of 
time. As surely as night follows day, it is a dead cinch that 
one can never learn to read a foreign language except by read- 
ing it. 

Now follows the description of the verb which is given to 
the students. 











What is a verb composed of? anervoapev 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH GREEK VERBS 
aN-E€-AV-O-A=LEV 


| ADETE These show its two prefixes. The pre- 
- AVETE fixes are not always present. The first 
€] AVETE is called a first order prefix; the second, 


” second order. 














_ Ab fete These show its nucleus. A nucleus is 
PAET Ete always present. 
N 
AG ei These show one suffix, the first order 
Av |oles suffix. 
1 
Aue | 0 Lev These show another, the second order 
Avo 4 ev suffix. 
2 
x3 le ts These show another, the third order 
Av |O]|vtas : 
3 suffix. 





What are the individual members of each of these classes? 








First order prefixes. These are quite numerous. Many 
of the words we call prepositions can be attached to 
verbs as first order prefixes. Some of the more com- 
mon ones are: d&vé, dné, 514, eic, Ev, Eni, naté, 
peta, mapa, nepi, mpd, Mpdc, obv, UEP, Und. 





Second order prefixes. This is quite easy. There is 
only one: ¢€ 





Nuclei These too are very numerous; in fact, there is 
one for each different kind of action you can think of. 


First order suffixes. Not very many here: o, 6, 670, 
(Ce) XK, (Ce) (#- 
Second order suffixes. Almost all of the vowels in the 


language can occur here: e141, €, nN, A, O, W, OV, EIN, 
Ot, Ai, VEW 








Third order suffixes. These are also quite numerous. 
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Here are some typical examples: Pat, OAl, TAs, LEV, 


Ore Geo All of them are given later. 


Where and when do these occur? 


First order prefixes. These may occur almost anytime. 
When they do occur, they always precede the nucleus. 
If there is also a second order prefix,e, they occur 
in this 1-2 order. 





Second order prefixes. These may occur only when the 
state of the verb is indicative and the mood is real 
(explained shortly). 





Nuclei. These always occur in verb structure. They 
always occur between any prefixes or suffixes, obvious- 
ly. 

First order suffixes. These may occur in any verb. 


However, when certain ones occur, there are certain 
restrictions: 








Suffix Restrictions 

6 Must take active third order suffixes 
ono Must take reflexive third order suffixes 
fate Must take active third order suffixes 


Must take reflexive third order suf- 
fixes; second order suffix does not 
occur. 


Second order suffixes. These always occur with the 
exception of the restriction on (Ce)}¥. When they occur, 
they are always in the second position after the nucleus 
(except when there is no first). Here too, there are a 
few restrictions, but you will learn them best with 
practice. 





Third order suffixes. These always occur in every 





verb. However, certain classes have certain restrictions. 


Class Restrictions 
Imperative Never has subj. or opt. signals 
Infinitive Never has past or future signals 
Participle 








Wha 


Su 
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What do these classes signal? 


First order prefixes. These signals modify the meaning 
of the nucleus, as an adverb modifies the meaning of 
a verb, by telling when, where, or how the action is 
done. 





Second order prefix. The signal prefix signals an 
action taking place in past tense. 





Nucleus. The nucleus alone signals the lexical meaning 
of the verb form; it describes different kinds of 
actions. 


First order suffixes. These suffixes, as a class,signal 
the kind of action or aspect. As individuals the follow- 
ing is also true: 





1) ufollowed by certain vowels (w,e1, €, ov, 0) 
signals future tense as well as punctive aspect. 


2) ¢ signals passive voice in addition to punctive 
aspect. 


3) enosignals passive voice and future tense in addi- 
tion to punctive aspect. 


Second order suffixes. These suffixes, as a class, 
signal mood. There are three subclasses signalled as 
follows: 

1)w/ nsignal subjunctive 





2) o1/aifein Signal optative 
3) other vowels signal real 


Third order suffixes. These suffixes, as a class, sig- 
nal state and voice. The indicative and imperative 
states also signal person and number. The participle 
state signals case and number. The infinitive simply 
signals voice. 





Summary of the categories signalled 








In analyzing the meaning of a verb you must answer 
at least five questions about it. 
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0 0 * 0 0 0 
STATE VOICE ASPECT TENSE MOOD 
Indicative | Active Progressive | Present Real 
Imperative | Reflexive} Punctive Past Subjunctive 
Participie |Passive |Perfective |Future Optative 
Infinitive 























For example our sample verb ane rAd oapev is indica- 


tive, active, punctive, past, real. Of course, 


first person plural, too. 


it is also 


When you run across a verb which is unusual and 
you want to record its analysis, you can use the 
digits on the left and give the verb a number corres- 
ponding to its analysis - just a space-saving device. 


For example, dneAvoayev would be 11.221. 





Summary of the third order suffixes 






































Indicative 
Active Reflexive 
1 | Avo- 1 | A€Avpas P 
EAvov AVopev ere ruuny ane 
AVO tL = 
2 R 2 | A€Avoat 
AGE IC ASETE ér€rvgo A€AV OSE 
AvVovas 
3|rAGei- |, Edvoay 3 | Aérvtas AEAvytaL 
EACAUKE LOGY Ex€XUTO Ex€AvVYTO 
S P Ss P 











ron 4 











~~ Oo ga & 
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Imperative 
Active Reflexive 
Abe- : AbEdo AbeoGe 
Avooy AvoatEe 2 
AVEONTS 
AboGtw xvoétacay |? | rvéoow Avécewoay 
iS) Pp S P 
Participle 
Active 
) ar) 7) ot <a ai 
Aboy Avoy Avovoa 
AvOag Aboay | Avoaga - Adovgas 
A€huxwe | AEAVKOC| A€AvKvia |AdovtEec | AVovTa |AEAUKUIAL 
Aveecic | AvEEV | AveEioa iad 
AVOVTOG Avobonc . AvVévtwy /|AVOVOWY 
AEAVUKV LAC AEAUKU IOV 
AVOVTE Avovoy Avovot Avovoar¢ 
AEAvKv fe AEAUKVTaic 
Avovoay n 
AVOYTa AeAvKVIady| AGovtag | Adovta |AvOboac 
AEAVKY Lag 
s - Pp 
Reflexive 
$ 8 7) ot <a at 
-evoc | -pevoy | -pevn “Levor | ~Heve | “evar 
---pevov--- | -wevnge | «= -=--- LE vVwv----- 
---evw --- | -pevy ---sEVOUC--- <-pevalrc 
---[LLEVOV--- | “EVN “LE VOUC | -weva | -LLe vac 
Ss P 
Infinitive 
Active Reflexive 
rAbE LY 
AVoar Aveoear 


AE AU KE Vat 
































RECOGNITION AND PRODUCTION EXERCISES 
IN PRONUNCIATION 


Yao Shen 
University of Michigan 


There are three kinds of students in foreign languages. 
First, those who describe foreign languages; second, those who 
teach foreign languages; third, those who learn to speak foreign 
languages. The first group must know about the foreign lan- 
guage but need not speak it. The third group must speak the 
foreign language but need not know about it. The second group 
should know about and speak the foreign language and the stu- 
dents' native language. This short article concerns primarily 
those of the second group. It aims to show how the language 
teacher who speaks both languages has an important advantage 
over the one who does not in pronunciation exercises. 

A teacher of pronunciation must know the sound system 
and other pronunciation features in both the students' native 
language and the foreign language. He must be able to predict 
what pronunciation problems his students are going to have and 
how to help them to recognize such problems so that they can 
overcome the difficulties. 

There are two major kinds of pronunciation difficulties. 
First, two phonetically similar items are used to distinguish 
meaning in the foreign language but are grasped by the student 
as equivalents because they are not used to distinguish meaning 
in his native language.' The problem is phonemic. The stu- 
dent must learn to produce the two separate items. Second, 
the student substitutes an item in the foreign language by a 
different item from his native language.” This substitution is 
unsatisfactory. Our question is what the teacher could do to 
achieve satisfactory pronunciation. 


lFor example, /i/ and /1/ are separate phonemes in English, while 
they are variants or allophones of a single phoneme in Mandarin 
Chinese, i.e. [i~1]. The Chinese here is given in phonetic tran- 
scription to bring out the phonetic nature of the pronunciation prob- 
lems more clearly. The English referred to here is upper Mid- 
western American English. 

2For example, the Mandarin Chinese speaker produces [ aei| for the 
English /a1/ [a1] as in I. 
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RECOGNITION AND PRODUCTION EXERCISES 


Language teachers all know that if a person does not hear 
the difference between two contrasting items, he cannot pro- 
duce the difference. If he hears the difference but does not 
have the opportunity to practice the difference, he cannot be 
said to have mastered the difference. If he can hear the dif- 
ference and practices the difference but cannot control the 
difference, he cannot always produce the difference. Thus 
each time in a living situation when one of the two items is 
called for, his production can be a hit-or-miss game. A 
linguistic situation in actual life must be a hit-and-not-miss 
game. Since in the end one must be able to produce, he must 
be able to hear from the beginning. 

To help the students attain recognition, two kinds of exer- 
cises are provided according to the two major kinds of diffi- 
culties. The first kind of recognition exercise is made up of 
two contrasting items not only for recognition but also for 

_production, because the two items are used in the foreign 
language to distinguish meaning. Examples from English used 
to illustrate this first kind of pronunciation exercises are: 
the /i/ as in /fil/ feel contrasted with /1/ as in /f1l/ fill, and 


the 2-4 falling intonation as in Is he aj tealcher contrasted with 


the 3-2 rising intonation as in Is he afteacher. Both /i/ and 


/1/ must be recognized and produced; both the 2-4 falling in- 
tonation and the 3-2 rising intonation must be recognized and 
produced. The material used in such recognitign exercises is 
the same as that of the production exercises. 

The second kind of recognition exercise is different from 
the first kind in that the two items in contrast are both for 
recognition but only one item is for conscious production.‘ 
This is where the bilingual teacher comes in. Two examples 
showing the difference between Mandarin Chinese and English 
are given below: 


3See Charles C. Fries and Research Staff, English Pronunciation, 
(Ann Arbor, 1954) and Charles C. Fries and Yao Shen, An Inten- 
sive Course in English for Chinese Students,(Ann Arbor, 1946). 


4See Charles C. Freis and Yao Shen, Mandarin Chinese for English 
Speakers, an Oral Approach, (Ann Arbor, 1950). 
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Chinese: English: 
[ aei | love /at/ I 
[tien| heaven /ten/ ten 


These examples illustrate how the Mandarin Chinese speaker 
learning English can be helped by his bilingual teacher to pro- 
duce the English /a1/ and the English /en/. The student sub- 
stitutes the Chinese [ad| for the English /at/ and the Chinese 
[ien] forthe English/en/, and he says [aa haef tien piens| 
for /al haev ten penz/I have ten pens.5 In Chinese, there 
are no contrasts between [aij and [aei] and between [en] and 
[ien|. However, the Chinese speaker is accustomed to pro- 
duce [aesi| and [ien|. When he is learning to speak English, 
he automatically substitutes the Chinese [ad] for the English 
/ai/ and the Chinese [ien| for the English /en/. In sucha 
situation, the bilingual teacher can produce the Chinese [ ad] 
and the English /a1/as a pair of contrasts and the Chinese 
[ien] and the English /en/ as another pair of contrasts for 
the students to recognize the difference. The student will 
detect immediately the one in each pair that is not like his 
native language. Once he recognizes the difference, he is 
drilled to produce the items in the foreign language. 

Two examples showing the difference between English and 
Mandarin Chinese, and the student's substitutions are given 
below: 


English: Chinese: (Substitution) 
/S$ru/ shrew [Su] book /Sru/ 
/8u/ shoe /$u/ 





Do you want to[go ni i 
Do you want to go ni yau|chyu ma 


5In Mandarin Chinese, [ae| is always followed by [i| thus forming 
{aeij; [a] is not followed by [ij. The English /aI/ is thus pro- 
nounced [aeij. There isno[vj; there is [f{j. The English /haev/ 
is thus pronounced [haeif}. [en] is always preceded by [i] to form 
[ienj. The English /ten/ is thus pronounced [tien}. There is no 
[z|; there is [s}. The English /penz/ is thus pronounced [piens). 
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These examples illustrate how the bilingual teacher can help 
the English speaker learning Chinese to produce the Chinese 
items. In the first example, the Chinese [3| sound as in 
[3a] book is often replaced by either the /Sr/ as in /Sru/ 
shrew or the /8/ as in /8u/ shoe. In Chinese, the [8] in 
[$a] is retroflexed; that is, it is pronounced with the [8| and 
the [r| articulated simultaneously. In English, the /S/ and 
the /r/ in /Sru/ are consecutive and the /3/ in /%u/ does 
not have retroflexion. If the bilingual teacher illustrates the 
difference among the three, the English speaker can quickly 
recognize the difference between [S| and /Sru/ and between 
[$aj and /Su/. The production drill is on [3i| alone. 

The second example illustrates how the English speaker 
often carries the 3-2 rising intonation of his native language 
to the Chinese question. There is no contrast between the 2-4 
falling intonation and the 3-2 rising intonation patterns in 
Chinese. Thus the contrast has to be between the native pat- 
tern and the foreign pattern. One pair of contrasting exam- 
ples is usually enough for the student to recognize the differ- 
ence. He knows quickly what is not in his own language al- 
though he is not always able to and is definitely not expected 
to be able to describe the difference. 

To establish a new habit is always difficult. Continuous 
drill on what the students are trying very hard to master can 
be fatiguing, tiresome, and discouraging if they keep on slip- 
ping into their native habits. To give them an opportunity to 
be aware of the native habit they must avoid is often advan- 
tageous. Nevertheless, recognition exercises of the second 
kind should be used only as a touchstone. Maximum amount 
of class time should be spent with the students listening to 
and producing the foreign language, and the use of the students' 
native language should be kept to the minimum if used at all. 
The function of such exercises is to save time by working 
from the known to the unknown. It is an efficient means to 
an essential end. And this means can help to achieve the 
end effectively when the teacher is bilingual. 





AN EXTENSION OF FRIES'S FUNCTION WORDS OF 
GROUP A 


LOUIS C, RUS 


Bowling Green State University 


According to Charles C. Fries, the function words of 
Group A, often called "determiners," "serve as markers of 
Class 1 words."' This list of determiners includes all of the 
words that can be substituted for the word the in the following 
frame. 


Group Class Class Class 
A 1 2 3 
the concert is/was good 
concerts are/were 


Words such as his, her, its, johns and marys : are substi- 
tutable and therefore are function words of Group A when they 
occur in this position. 

Between the determiner and the Class 1 word, Class 3 
words, Class 2 words, or other Class 1 words, or a combi- 
nation of these, can occur as modifiers. 


3 
the pretty girl 


2 
the laughing girl 


1 
the baby girl 


3 2 1 
the pretty laughing baby girl 





charles C. Fries, The Structure of English (New York, 1952), 
p. 89. 


2All examples are written without capitilization or punctuation (in- 
cluding the apostrophe) in order to avoid confusion between the 
spoken forms and structural signals which occur only in writing. 
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EXTENSION OF FRIES'S FUNCTION WORDS 
A problem arises, however, when a Class 1 word that has 
the inflection -s occurs in this position. In the construction, 
"the girls bicycle," for example, it is not clear whether the 
determiner the marks girlsor bicycle. This written linguistic 
form, without intonation markers, is ambiguous. Two other 
common examples of this ambiguity are: 

the womans hat 

the childs coat 
Does the woman own the hat, or is it a hat for a woman? 
Does the child own the coat, or is it a coat for a child? 
These examples, of course, can be multiplied. 

If we place another modifier between the determiner and 

the first Class 1 word, the ambiguity is not cleared up. 
the beautiful girls bicycle 
the lovely womans hat 


the small childs coat 


But if we place the modifier between the two Class 1 words, 
the ambiguity is non-existent. 


the girls beautiful bicycle 
the womans lovely hat 
the childs small coat 


It is obvious in these last examples that the marks the first 
Class 1 words, those with the -s inflection. 


In the spoken language, this ambiguity does not exist. <— 


With the indicated intonation, the the determines the first Class 
1 word. 
(intonation level 2 — high 


the girls|bifycle (intonation level 3 — normal) 
the womans|Hat 


the childs| cdat 











1&2 
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With the high pitch on the first Class 1 word, however, the 
the marks the second Class 1 word. 


the| girls] bicycle 
the| womans] hat 
the] childs| coat 


Thus, when the first Class 1 word is on the normal level of 
intonation and the second Class 1 word begins on the high in- 
tonation level, the determiner and the first Class 1 word, 
including all of its modifiers, are substitutable by function 
words of Group A. 


the girls | bil cycle 
the beautiful girls beautiful| bil cycle 


her | bij cycle 


marys beautifull bilcycle 























the childs [cdat 


the small childs|small]} cdat 


her/his/its/ 
johns/marys small} cdat 














The principle can be stated, then, that in a linguistic con- 
struction in English which consists of a function word of Group 
A and two Class 1 words, the first ending with an -s inflec- 
tion, the function word marks the first Class 1 word if it is 
spoken on the normal (or third) level of intonation and the 
second Class 1 word begins on the high (or second) level. The 
word group, including the determiner, the first Class 1 word 
marked by the -s inflection and all of its modifiers, is substi- 
tutable by certain function words of Group A, and the entire 
word group acts as another function word of Group A, marking 
the second Class 1 word. 

The Immediate Constituents of such a construction are 
analyzed in the following way. 
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3 





D 
—— 
a ii 
D 3 la 3 lb 
the small childs small coat 

















This is quite different from the analysis when the high intona- 
tion is on the first Class 1 word. 


D 3 la 1b 
the small childs coat 


These analyses suggest the following contrasting patterns 
for the teaching of English as a foreign language. 









































(intonation level 2—high) 
the [girls] bicycle tafhdre (intonation level 3—normal) 
(intonation level 4—low) 
black 
shiny 
painted 
schwin 
the girls bijcycle is} hare 
beautiful black 
lovely shiny 
intelligent painted 
interesting schwinn 
her 
marys 























3The D stands for "determiner" or "function word of Group A". The 
fa and 16 show that both of the words are Class 1 words but their 
referents (and therefore their lexical meanings) are different. 
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GERMAN PITCH NOTATION 


B. J. KOEKKOEK 


University of Buffalo 


The student of German needs more than a mastery of the 
individual sounds or groups of sounds of the language in order 
for his pronunciation to be acceptable. He must also master 
German intonation. The expression "der Ton macht die Musik" 
is appropriate here too, for if the student's ''Ton" conforms 
to that of~ native German speakers, his whole pronunciation 
tents to sound authentic. If the student's intonation is not ac- 
ceptable on the other hand, he not only speaks with anawful 
accent, but also runs the risk of being misunderstood in the 
practical, language situation. Help could be given the student 
in the acquisition of the necessary intonation habits through 
materials marked with an adequate notation. This paper will 
analyze some features of German intonation with the purpose of 
determining the number of German pitch levels which such a 
notation should include.’ 

Pitch levels and changes of pitch levels are of significance 
for German, not because they are ends in themselves, but be- 
cause they signal part of the meaning of all utterances. Pitch 
for the most part is conventional and the meanings correlated 
with it are also largely conventional. Individual deviations 
from the prevailing norm can be safely ignored because their 
effectiveness is decidedly limited. Like all signalling devices, 
pitch is based upon contrasts—high pitch level contrasts with 
low pitch level, rising pitch contrasts with falling pitch, the 
height of a particular rise in pitch contrasts with the heights 
of other rises, and so forth. Intonation can be said to be the 
sum of such pitch contrasts. An adequate notation for German 
intonation must symbolize the contrasts of pitch level in so far 
as they are connected with contrasts of meaning. An exact 





lFor an analysis and notation for teaching purposes of English intona- 
tion see Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation of American English (Ann 
Arbor, 1945). For other analyses of English intonation see Rulon S. 
Wells, "The Pitch Phonemes of English,'' Language, XXI (1945) , 
27-39; and George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., An Outline 
of English Structure (Norman, Oklahoma, 1951), PP. 41-49. 
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GERMAN PITCH NOTATION 


statement of the meanings signalled by contrastive pitch is not 
necessary in every instance and will not be attempted in this 
paper. However, these meanings must in some way differ 
from all other meanings given by all other pitches. Contrastive 
pitch levels acting as the smallest signalling units within the 
complex of intonation are the pitch phonemes; the meanings 
signalled by these phonemes, intonational meanings. 

In conventional writing pitch phonemes and intonational 
meanings are vaguely symbolized by punctuation. Thus in 
German Ach so... contrasts with Ach so? and Ach so. The 
possibilities of indicating significant contrasts by conventional 
orthography, however, are limited. Furthermore, the English- 
speaking student of German carries over from English to 
German the pitch responses he makes when he sees the punc- 
tuation marks in an English text. What he needs is a notation 
which will enable him to learn to make the specifically German 
contrasts. The best notation for this purpose is a phonemic 
one, that is, a notation which symbolizes the contrastive pitch 
phonemes. 

The marking of German pitch for pedagogical purposes has 
been dominated for the past thirty years by Klinghardt and his 
Punktbilder.” In the Punktbilder for German, Klinghardt re- 
corded what he took to be the normal pitch level by a short 
line and then marked the pitch levels with which the individual 
syllables were spuken by ''Punkte" above and below that line. 
In this manner of marking pitch an indefinite number of levels 
is obtained because a different level is recorded for every 
syllable. In checking the validity for both North and South 
German of the pitch patterns represented by Klinghardt's 
Punktbilder, Whyte recorded the levels of words and syllables 
by staggering them on the page. His examples show that he 
used up to eight levels in recording pitch placement. 

Klinghardt paid little attention to the relevance for intona- 
tional meanings of the pitch levels recorded. Although his 





2See Hermann Klinghardt, Ubungen im deutschen Tonfall (Leipzig, 
1927); John Whyte, "German Speech Melody and the Teaching of 
German,"'Monatsfthefte filr deutschen Unterricht, XXVI (1934), 181- 
190; Marie L. Barker, A Handbook of German Intonation(Cambridge, 

1925). 
* simplified notation supplementing the Punktbilder and accompany- 
ing the German text represents sustained rises in pitch by underlin- 
ing and non-sustained rises by small hooks. With this notation the 
height of the rise is not indicated. 
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transcriptions may havea relatively high degree of accuracy, 
they are phonetic and not phonemic. Barker, by a simplifica- 
tion of the Punktbilder into a symbolization of high, middle, 
and low pitch levels as found in Klinghardt's two main "tone- 
groups,'' suspensive and final, moved in the direction of a 
phonemic notation, in so far as she ignored pitch fluctuations 
not directly concerned with the 'suspensive’ and 'final' mean- 
ings. Since, however, pitch in German signals many more 
intonational meanings than the two categories selected by 
Barker, her notation also remains non-phonemic. 

Following the general American practice for recording 
English intonation, various German pitch levels were recorded 
here with numbers. The number 1 was given to the lowest 
relative pitch level, 2 to the next higher, and so forth. It 
was found that changes of direction in pitch level could be 
best accommodated by four numbers. Three levels, as in 
Barker's notation, were insufficient to account for all con- 
trastive meanings; any number of pitch levels greater than 
four seemed superfluous. 

The contrastive nature of these four levels for the signal- 
ling of intonational meanings can be seen from the following 
two groups of examples which record simple rises or falls. 
Within both groups the lexical meaning is constant, while the 
intonational meaning differs in each instance. In the first 
group rises in pitch from level 1 are recorded: 


1 rising to 2: 1-2 Nein 
1 rising to 3: 1-3Nein 
1 rising to 4:  Aisein 


In the following group the pitches fall to the level marked i: 
4-1 


4 falling to 1: Nein 
3 falling to 1: >-INein 
2, falling to 1: alsin 


It will be noticed immediately that the intonational mean- 
ings indicated by the changes of pitch level in these examples 
are not limited to 'question' and 'statement' or 'suspensive' 
and ‘final.’ Nor do the pitches marked exhaust the possible 
meaningful combinations of four levels which can be given to 
this particular lexical item. Although only the possibilities of 
a simple change of pitch direction either from or to the lowest 
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GERMAN PITCH NOTATION 


relative level are given, the above examples show that each 
of the four levels contrasts with each of the other three and 
serves as a signalling device for intonational meaning. These 
four contrastive levels represent then the pitch phonemes and 
as such they must be encompassed in a phonemic notation. 
Additional intonational meanings do not seem to be signalled 
by additional levels. 

The four pitch phonemes can be seen (and heard) most 
easily at the two end-points of short German utterances.” The 
following examples illustrate the possible contrasts of two end- 
points obtained by them. Again each of the intonational mean- 
ings given by these end-points contrasts in some way with all 
of the others. 

' ' 
1-2: 4und 2 was mach ich 1-3 on 
1-3: 2nas ist ganz da "laraus’ sen 


' ' 
1-4: lwir 2 haben eine 1 Woh*nung 


2-3: 2 Woher wissen Sie denn Saas 


' 
2-4: = Vor *schuss 
"4 . "3-4 


3-4: Ss viel 

4-3: (No example in the materials examined. ) 
4-2: '*warum regst du dich so ‘ha 

4-1: 2Sie er ‘warten laoch was 

3-2: 2 pinneberg noch nicht "3-84, 

3-1: 2 Aber wenn er "Saoch 1 echt hat 


r { Rees 
2-1: Stimmt wirklich 





4 These examples are taken from tape recordings of the intonation of 
a German social worker from Westphalia who spent the year 1953-54 
at the University of Buffalo. Her intonation is taken as representa- 
tive of that of an educated German speaker with little dialectical 
influence. The non-intonational material of the examples was taken 
from conversations in a wide range of situations in Hans Fallada's 
Kleiner Mann--was nun? The informant did not restrict her intona- 
tions to that required by the specific situation from which the material 
was taken. 
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Contrastive levels other than those occurring at the two 
end-points are of course also important for the intonational 
meanings signalled by the total pitch pattern. A substitution 
of another of the four pitch phonemes for any of the none-end- 
point levels in the examples above would immediately change 
the intonational meaning. The four pitch phonemes contrast 
then also at points in the German utterance other than the end- 
points and are valid for the whole of German intonation. 

The four pitch phonemes correspond roughly to a phonetic 
classification of low, lower-mid, higher-mid and high pitch. 
The examples are not to prove, of course, that fluctuations 
in pitch level other than those marked do not occur. Especially 
in longer stretches marked by a single pitch level there are 
variations within the level. These fluctuations, however, are 
not relevant for German intonational meaning and can therefore 
be ignored. An exception may be those variations which occur 
immediately before pause or potential pause and further re- 
search may show that at these points a special (non-pitch) type 
of marking is necessary.° 

Different from this non-significant variation of the height 
of the individual syllable is the change of pitch direction which 
is spread over several syllables. If sucha directional change 
extends over a number of syllables, the beginning and end can 
be marked as follows: 

' 
2 Reinigungsmittel” 


a : 1 
Reinigungsmittel 


The significant levels in these instances are the beginning and 
the end. 

Much of the non-significant pitch fluctuation seems to be 
related to the placement of weak stresses. In the notation 
used here one degree of strong stress is included because a 
change in significant pitch level often occurs concomitant with 
it. 

This preliminary analysis has shown that German intona- 
tion comprises a total of four pitch phonemes. The student 





SPike marks two types of pauses and Trager and Smith have three 
types of "junctures" for English. 





6For an analysis of the number of phonemic stresses in German, see 
William G. Moulton, "Juncture in Modern Standard German," Language 
XXIII (1947), 212-226. 
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GERMAN PITCH NOTATION 


needs a phonemic notation which concentrates his attention 
upon them. Current notations of German pitch for pedagogical 
purposes, however, symbolize either too much (Klinghardt's 
Punktbilder) or too little (Barker). The physical form of the 
notation is of secondary importance as long as it is easy to 
follow. The use of superimposed lines (as Pike uses) in place 
of numbers has an advantage. 

The logical place to introduce a phonemic pitch notation 
would seem to be the beginning conversation book. The student 
must practice the sample conversations with some sort of in- 
tonation; it might just as well approach that which native 
German speakers would use. The following is a reconstructed 
sample conversation as found in beginning conversation books 
with the addition of a notation giving permitted German pitch 
patterns. (Punctuation is omitted; the slash symbolizes slight 
pause. ) 


2 yaaa Lae 
Guten Tag Herr’ Rind fleisch 


2Guten 3-lrag Fraulein Knoblauch 


' 
2 Geftlit Ihnen lrischtennis® 


a 1Q_ ' 
: 2a / 2 sehr 3 lout / 2G efullt Ihnen 3korb ball 


1 


’ ' 
‘854 / "4 sehr gut / a esser als Fussball 


2 auf "3 wie!dersehen 


2aut "3 


Wiedersehen bis 1 morgen 

Learning to read pitch notation is not difficult for either 
student or teacher and the agreement upon an acceptable in- 
tonation through the use of one can be beneficial to both. The 
intonation used by the teacher in presenting the conversational 
material for the first time is usually long forgotten by the 
time the student studies at home. With a notation the student 
can have a ready frame of reference enabling him to imitate 
the teacher's pitch placement when he practices alone. If he 
learns the conversational phrases with an unacceptable intona- 
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tion, the teacher must spend time in class the next day remedy- 
ing incorrectly formed habits. The memory of a distinctive 
pitch pattern may also help the student to recall lexical and 
grammatical features of a phrase. In any case, the acquisi- 
tion of an adequate German intonation at an early stage will 
certainly help the student to be effective in the practical lan- 
guage situation later, and, for the time that he is studying 
German, his Gefdllt Ihnen Korbball’s, Meine Gite’s and 
Spassvogel’s will sound more like German. 
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STATEMENT OF RECOMMENDATIONS* 
of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
prepared by the 
Conference on Criteria for a College Textbook in 
Beginning Spanish 
19-20 May 1956 


We believe that the learning of a second language is best 
begun in the elementary school, and we are gratified by the 
recent and rapid increase in foreign language instruction in the 
lower grades. But even when this movement becomes fully 
established in the American educational system, there will be 
many of our youth who, on entering college, will wish to begin 
a second foreign language (as do many present-day freshmen 
who have studied a foreign language in high school) or even a 
third. Therefore, we present the following principles for a 
textbook in beginning Spanish at the college level. These 
principles represent our present group thinking and reflect ex- 
perience and experimentation which have proved effective. 

We are well aware of the differences among teaching insti- 
tutions and among both learners and teachers. But since it is 
necessary to relate principles to some real circumstances, we 
offer the following basic assumptions about conditions in the 
course under consideration. 

Class size. To achieve optimum results there must be 

as much individual and controlled group practice as possi- 

ble. Therefore, the upper limit of class size should be 

set at 20, although an efficient maximum would be 12. 

Course time. The textbook should be designed to be 

covered in a minimum of 300 hours contact and outside 

study combined. 





*[ Editor's Note: This Statement, representing the current views of 
a group of distinguished language teachers based on years of experi- 
ience in teaching Spanish, is deemed worthy of the widest publicity, 
and is here reproduced for the readers of Language Learning. | 
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Students. The clientele would be young men and women 
of college age with the usual spread in intelligence, abil- 
ity, and motivation. 

Instructor. We assume the instructor to be adequately 
qualified under the MLA "Statement of Qualifications for 
Secondary School Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages," 
rating at least "good" in the categories of Aural Under- 
standing, Speaking, Reading, Writing, Language Analysis, 
Culture, and Professional Preparation. 


The college textbook in elementary Spanish should concen- 
trate at the beginning upon the learner's hearing and speaking 
of Spanish. This is the best beginning for students of Spanish, 
whatever their objective. Language is made up of sounds, and 
it is essential that the learner become acquainted with heard 
and spoken elements of the language before he reads or writes 
their visual representations. Therefore, in the beginning 
course each graded segment of Spanish material should, in 
turn, first be modeled orally for the students by the teacher, 
with the students imitating and drilling in the pronunciation and 
the structural patterns of the oral material. The purpose of 
this drilling is to develop automatic responses to speech pat- 
terns, through repetition of normal utterances, before the intro- 
duction of other exercises. 

The textbook should make extensive use of realistic dia- 
logues and other graded materials for class participation. 


Reading should be introduced on two levels: 

1. After each segment of Spanish material has been thor- 
oughly drilled orally, the learner may be permitted to 
see the written representation of that material and to 
read it aloud as he has heard it. This level of read- 
ing may begin early in the course. 

2. Reading of previously unheard material should begin 
only when the student has reasonable control of the 
pronunciation and the principal structural patterns in- 
volved in the material. This graded reading material 
may appear in a separate book, but each passage should 
by keyed in with the progress of the textbook. In 
teaching the skill of reading, the instructor should make 
the goal reading with understanding and without con- 
scious item-by-item translation. Translation should be 
used sparingly as a device in teaching reading. 
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Writing should be introduced on two levels: 

1. After each segment of Spanish material has been thor- 
oughly drilled orally the learner may be permitted to 
write this material. This level of writing may begin 
early in the course. 

2. When a sufficient body of material has been learned, 
the student may extend his writing to the reproduction 
of texts already learned orally or to other controlled 
forms of composition based on familiar situations. 


Grammar should be presented inductively. The inductive 
generalizations should be linguistically accurate and unambigu- 
ously stated, should appear along with the material itself, and 
may well be summarized schematically in an appendix. Cross- 
references in the text should be made only to material previ- 
ously encountered; references in the grammatical summary 
should be to all text explanations. 

To insure that the learners hear a great deal of authentic 
Spanish from a variety of speakers, the textbook should be ac- 
companied by recordings. All dialogues appearing in the text 
should be recorded, and these and other materials intended 
primarily for oral imitation should be recorded in an acceptable 
standard for the Americas; materials intended primarily for 
listening comprehension should be recorded in a variety of 
standards. All recorded oral material should be presented at 
normal speaking speed. 

As much as possible, the student should see what he is 
talking about. In the book there should be maps of Spanish- 
speaking areas, and their location in relation to the United 
States and the rest of the world should be made plain. Pic- 
tures and drawings should be included showing contemporary 
occupations, dress, customs, etc., as well as distinguishing 
geographical features, homes, etc. As linguistic aids, simple 
but adequate diagrams of intonation patterns should be em- 
ployed; but the use of a respelling system or other sound- 
transcription symbols is not recommended for Spanish. Visual 
and audio-visual aids should be used as auxiliaries to the test 
when possible. Sound movies, slides, and filmstrips may be 
of value, and pertinent realia should be seen and handled by 
the students. 

Spanish and Spanish-American cultural values and patterns 
of behavior should form a significant part of the content of the 
linguistic material from the beginning and at every stage. 
Through the presentation of clear, particularized data of real 
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significance to the student, cultural learning can take place 

inductively and the motivation of the student will be heightened. 

Contemporaneousness should be emphasized. In view of the 

varied panorama of Spanish-speaking civilizations, the textbook 

should avoid any attempt to produce an artificial cultural syn- 
thesis. National differences should be frequently demonstrated. 

Similarities with our own culture should be illustrated; but at- 

tention should be given also to contrasts, for one desired out- 

come is the freeing of the student from his unicultural limita- 
tions. The cultural material may be integrated in various 
ways: 

1. In dialogue situations. 

2. In materials for reading. Folklore (the oral record of 
beliefs, legends, customs, proverbs, etc., of the com- 
mon people) would be appropriate. Later reading. ma- 
terials should include some mature pieces of native 
Spanish-speaking authors (perhaps simplified and anno- 
tated). 

Through visual and audio-visual aids. 

4. Perhaps through collateral reading in English. Anthro- 
pologists have produced valuable studies of some Span- 
ish-speaking areas, but much analysis remains to be 
done. Such collateral reading should be deferred until 
near the end of the course. 


oo 


In view of the above recommendations of the MLA Confer- 
ence on Criteria for a College Textbook in Beginning Spanish, 
and in view of the feeling of the participants in the Conference 
that co-operative endeavor will at this time produce the most 
satisfactory results, they unanimously urge the MLA to appoint 
a Working Committee to implement these recommendations in 
the form of an experimental textbook. 


Conference Participants 





FREDERICK B. AGARD, Division of Modern Languages, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York 

RICHARD ARMITAGE, Department of Romance Languages, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 

R. S. BOGGS, Department of Modern Languages, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

DWIGHT L. BOLINGER, Head, Department of Spanish and 
Italian, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
California 
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J. DONALD BOWEN, School of Languages, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
MISS AGNES BRADY, Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
D. LINCOLN CANFIELD, Head, Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, University of Rochester, Rochester 3, New York 

LEWIS U. HANKE, Director, Institute of Latin American 
Studies, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 

ROBERT LADO, Director, English Language Institute, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

JOHN KENNETH LESLIE, Department of Romance Languages, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

LAWRENCE POSTON, Jr., Chairman, Department of Modern 
Languages, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

NORMAN P. SACKS, Department of Spanish, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

WILLIAM H. SHOEMAKER, Chairman, Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures, University of Kansas, Lawr- 
ence, Kansas. 

ROBERT P. STOCKWELL, School of Languages, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

S. N. TREVINO, Assistant Academic Dean, Army Language 
School, Presidio of Monterey, California 

LAUREL H. TURK, Department of Romance Langauges, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana 

DONALD D. WALSH, Head, Department of Spanish, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Connecticut 
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THE PERIPHRASTIC USE OF SHALL AND WILL 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


Charles C. Fries 
University of Michigan 


One cannot read through the mass of discussions of the 
problem of shall and wil] published during the past century! nor 
even those written since 1900? without being impressed by the 
wide diversity of the points of view and the definite conflict of 
the opinions and conclusions thus brought together. Even 
among those articles that can be grouped as expressing the 
conventional rules? there is considerable variety and contra- 
diction, not in the general rule for independent declarative 
statements (that a shall with the first person corresponds with 
a will with the second and third) but in the other rules con- 
cerning questions, reported discourse, and subordinate clauses. 
That there is a considerable body of literary usage which 
conflicts with the conventional rules is indicated by the many 
pages in these articles devoted to pointing out instances in 
which “‘the best of our authors’”’ have violated the rules.‘ 

Opposed to those articles giving the conventional rules is 
not only this fairly large amount of usage, the number of 
instances pointed out as “blunders,” but also the views ex- 


1 See the Bibliographical Note on pp. 983 below. 

2 Important contributions to the shall and will problem appear in the 
following: 

Sweet, New English Grammar, II, Syntax (1898), 92-96. 

Kriiger, Syntax der Englischen Sprache, IV, Zeitwort, (2nd ed. Dresden and 
Leipzig, 1914) 1425-1500. 

The New English Dictionary, (article shall). 

C. B. Bradley, “Shall and Will—An Historical Study,” Trans. of Am. Phil. 
Assn., 42 (1911), 5-31. 

G. O. Curme, “Has English a Future Tense?” J.E.G. Ph. X11(1913), 515-539. 

Ph. Aronstein, “Shall und Will zum Ausdrucke der Idealitét im Englischen,” 
Anglia, XLI, (1917), 10-93; 301-392. 

3 Compare for example the rules for shall and will as given in Blount and 
Northrup, English Grammar, Woolley, Handbook of Composition, Fowler and 
Fowler, The King’s English. 

4R. G. White, Every Day English: “ ... .I proposed to give in this chapter 
a long series of plain unmistakable examples of its misuse by English writers of 
which I have numerous memorandums scattered upon the fly-leaves of my 











*[Editor’s Note: Language Learning expresses its gratitude to the 
Modern Language Association of America, and especially to Geo. 
Winchester Stone, Jr., the Executive Secretary of the MLA, for 
permission to reprint this article, which first appeared in PMLA, 


Vol. XL, No. .4, pp. 963-1024. | 
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pressed in the more scientific contributions listed above (see 
note 2). These, attempting to base their generalizations and 
statements upon actual studies of the usage, attack not only 
those subordinate rules upon which the conservatives them- 
selves are at variance but some would overturn even the first 
general rule for shall and will upon which the former all agree.5 
Among these more scientific studies there is also to be found 





books. But my readers I am sure will be quite content that I should spare my 
labor, and give only the following from Cowley, Richard Burthogge, Samuel 
Shaw (the Puritan divine), Steele, Addison, Swift, Samuel Palmer, Shenstone, 
Burke, Landor, Robert Blakey, and Sydney Smith... .” 

Fowler and Fowler, The King’s English (pp. 141-153) contains examples of 
“blunders” taken from the following: Daily Telegraph, London Times, Richard- 
son, Jowett, F. M. Crawford, Westminster Gazette, Burke, S. Ferrier, Wilde, 
Stevenson, Crockett, Conan Doyle, Spectator, H. Sweet, Gladstone. 

See also Molloy, Shall and Will, 85-105; and S. P. E. Tract VI, Shall and Will, 
Should and Would in the Newspapers of Today. In the latter, five pages of 
examples are introduced with the statement, “It is therefore the object of this 
paper to exhibit groups of sentences all from newspapers of the better sort in which 
one or other principle of idiom has been outraged.” 

® See, for example, the following statement by Curme (J.E.G. Ph., XII, 
(1913), 530, 531). 

“Tt will become clear upon reflection that the statement of the English 
grammarians that shall, not will expresses futurity in the first person will not 
hold. Here, as elsewhere, shall does not approach this idea as closely as will. 
Shall represents the speaker as planning in present time for a future act, while 
will breaks the connection with the present and in lively tone directs our 
attention to the futyre. We have here two futures, each with a distinct and 
useful meaning, the result of a long historical development.” 

It may be interesting to note here the following instances of Curme’s own 
use of these auxiliaries. Whether they would (by the ordinary reader) be 
interpreted.in accord with his statements of the meaning of these two words is 
perhaps an open question. The we will agrees, but does the we shall of the first 
example following convey the idea of present plan or does it indicate the inevi- 
table result? 

“Tt is a delicate piece of work we have before us, where we must think and 
feel, but it’s worth all the pain and effort. We shall get an insight into an 
earnest struggle of over seven hundred years, where the English people with its 
characteristic dogged persistence has striven for a finer and more accurate 
expression of its thoughts and feelings that have reference to future time” 
(Ibid., 516). 

“If we take up a copy of the King James version of the Bible (1611 A.D.) 
we will find an exceedingly large number of cases where in all parts of the English 
speaking territory we today use will instead of the older shall” (Ibid., 521). 
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much variety and conflict. In all this mass of material there 


6 Some of the outstanding conflicts in the statements concerning shall and 
will as they appear in the leading discussions of the present generation are: 

A. Sweet, The New. Eng. Dict., and Aronstein accept the usual conventional 
rule for independent declarative statements of a shall with the first person 
corresponding to a will with the second and third. Bradley, on the other hand, 
insists that, outside of London, Oxford, and Boston, and those few people who 
have schooled themselves consciously to say I shall, “will is now the accepted 
auxiliary for simple prediction in all persons”; Kriiger finds that many native 
southern Englishmen use will for shall; and Curme, in more definite fashion 
asserts that “the statement of the English grammarians that shall not will 
expresses futurity in the first person does not hold.” 

B. Sweet and Kriiger emphasize the difference between the meaning of the 
strongly stressed and that of the unstressed auxiliary. The New Eng. Dict., 
Bradley, and Aronstein are silent in respect to the special stressing of the 
auxiliary, although the New Eng. Dict. does recognize in a limited way the 
meaning of determination or resolve which Sweet asserts attaches to the strongly 
stressed form. Curme speaks of the strongly emphasized shall or will but 
insists that this emphasis does not change the fundamental ideas carried “in 
every instance” by these two words. 

C. Sweet and Aronstein agree that we two, we all, etc. take wiil not shall 
for simple prediction; Kriiger flatly asserts that thesecombinations take shall 
not will. 

D. The New Eng. Dict. accepts the conventional rule for the use of shall in 
“categorical questions with the second person.” Bradley, although accepting 
the fact that shall you? is used sometimes, declares that this use is not directed 
by any “sentiment” for “that auxiliary which is naturally to be expected in 
the answer” but solely because it has “not yet been wholly supplanted by 
will you?” Aronstein adds to the usual statement of the usage in questions with 
the second person that will is used in “rhetorical questions” where no answer is 
expected. 

E. The New Eng. Dict. gives as the usage in indirectly reported speech 
“either the retention of the auxiliary used by the speaker or the substitution of 
that which is appropriate to the point of view of the person reporting.” Bradley 
represents usage in this situation as shifting the auxiliaries to fit the grammati- 
cal persons “as they stand in the report” with the exception of an original 
I shall which is “always reported by shall.” 

F. Sweet calls the past development of the use of these two words “unmean- 
ing fluctuation” which in Southern England has settled down into a “fixed 
system of complicated rules” but which in other dialects has tended to com- 
pletely banish shall. To Bradley this development is not “unmeaning fluctua- 
tion” but “the age long attempt of English speech to achieve a colorless state- 
ment of futurity,” in which he sees the hopeless obscuring “‘of a singularly sound 
and valuable distinction” to make “an unworkable scheme for simple predic- 
tion.” Curme views the development as “an earnest struggle of over seven 
hundred years” in which the English people ‘“‘has striven for a finer and more 
accurate expression of its thoughts and feelings that have reference to future 
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is hardly a general statement for which a direct contradiction 
cannot be found coming from a source that merits careful 
consideration. Thus after more than a century of discussion 
of the problem of shall and will there are no thoroughly accepted 
views of what the actual usage of these two words is, of the 
meaning and trend of the development of that usage, and of 
the causes which gave rise to it. Instead, the student is con- 
fronted with a multitude of articles presenting a many sided 
conflict of opinion. 





time.’”’ The result, in his opinion, has been a successful forming of “two futures 
with finely differentiated meanings.” This result has not been attained in 
England where ‘a defective arrested development”’ still uses J shall in the 
first person to express simple futurity, nor in the Irish and the Scotch dialects 
where the valuable distinctive meanings of shall have been lost, but it has been 
attained in American usage where shall is retained whenever its indefinite mean- 
ing is appropriate but is elsewhere replaced by will for the sake of greater 
accuracy of expression and a finer differentiation of meaning. Aronstein repudi- 
ates the idea that the change shown in American usage is a finer differentiation 
of clear cut meanings and contends that it is rather a cruder simplification of 
those meanings. 

G. Sweet finds an explanation for the supposed present use of shall and will 
in the “desire to keep the original meaning of these verbs as much as possible 
in the background.” Kriiger follows Grimm’s suggestion of “courtesy” to 
account for the usual shift of forms in direct statements. But this “courtesy” 
came into conflict with ambiguity in some situations and there, as in questions 
with the second person, clearness of idea won out. Bradley finds the modern 
use to arise from a “disqualifying of shall” for the work of simple prediction. 
Three causes contributed to this “disqualifying of shall’: (a) the rise of a 
new meaning in shall of personal compulsion which caused a reluctance to use 
it in connections where it might be understood as a threat; (b) the affected 
formalism of the eighteenth century in dealing with the second person; (c) the 
reduction of will in the spoken language to the enclitic form Il. Aronstein finds 
that the two futures of the seventeenth century (an objective future with will 
and a subjective future with shall, having finely differentiated meanings espe- 
cially in the second and third persons) have been partially wrecked in the 
present speech because the rationalizing tendency of the eighteenth century 
and the conscious analyzing of speech by grammarians have overridden this 
nicety of instinctive feeling and placed in its stead less discriminating conven- 
tions and rules. 

H. Kriiger and Bradley insist that the present usage has developed since 
Shakspere; Curme and Aronstein that it was already fixed in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 
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By way of contributing toward the solution of this problem 
the present study aims to investigate first, the origin and 
development of the conventional grammatical rules concerning 
shall and will, and, second, the actual usage of these two words 
in the English drama from the middle of the sixteenth century 
to the present time. 


PART ONE 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CONVENTIONAL RULES 


In the search for the facts concerning the framing, develop- 
ment, and general acceptance of the conventional rules for 
shall and will all the available English grammars’ published 
during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries and many of those of 
the first half of the 19th century were examined in an attempt 
to establish the chronology of the conventional rules for the 
expression of the English future tense, and also the linguistic 
attitude of the grammarians by whom these rules were first 
framed. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE RULES 


The list of grammars follows. Only those are included in this 
list in which is given some statement of shall and will as signs 
of the future tense. 

An examination of the discussions of the English future tense 
as given in the grammars listed reveals the following signi- 
ficant facts: 

1. In the grammars published before 1622 there is no indication 
of any distinction between the use of the auxiliaries shall and 
will, with any of the three grammatical persons, when joined 
with the infinitive to form the future tense. From the statements 
offered by these grammarians concerning the formation of the 


7 This term “grammars” includes dictionaries and other discussions of 
the language published during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. 
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future tense one concludes that to their minds shall and will 
could be used indiscriminately with all three persons.*® 


8 (a) “There be thre Tymz caled Tence. The tym that iz Now, caled the 
Present-Tenc’: az, I lou. The tym Past, caled the Preter-Tence’: as I loued. 
The tym Too Com caled the Futur-Tenc’: az I shal or wil lou.” 

“Verbz of the first Coniugation ar thus declyned. 


Fut. I shal or wil We shal 
tenc thu shalt or wilt Plu. ye or you or lou 
Sing. he shal or wil they wil 


The present-tenc iz som tym uzed futurly by raezn of som adverb or other 
spech in the sentenc shewing a tym too com: az, I ryd ten dayz henc, and my 
man cometh after me.” Bullokar, Bref Grammar, (1586). 

(b) “There be divers words in English, the which sometimes are signes of a 
verbe, and somtimes they are verbs themselves. 

“Qu. Which be they? 

“An, These among the rest: Do, doest, doth, did, diddest, have, hast 
hath, had, haddest, shall, shalt, will, wilt, may, can, might, would, should, ought, 
oughtest, am, art, are, was, wast, bin, be, and such like, the which being set 
before other verbs, are but signes of the verbe, and somtimes are tokens of the 
tense of the verbe, and somtimes are tokens of the voice of the verbe, as namely 
whether he be active, passive, or neuter. And sometimes they are verbs them- 
selves, and that for the most part, being set alone.” Stockwood, English 
Accidence, (1590). 

(c) De futuro primo 

“Futurum primum idem est cum Themate, post posita persona expressa, aut 
intellecta. ut Hate theu, kate he. Plu. Hate we. Hate ye. hate they.” 


De futuro secundo 
“Futuru secundi circiscribitur syntaxi infiniti & praesentis verbi will vel 
shall ut I shall vel will hate. Thou shalt vel wilt hate. He shall vel will kate. Plul 
Wee shall vel will hate, &c.” 


De verbo passivo 
“Futurum primum: Be thou hated, be he hated. Plu. Be we hated, be ye hated 
be they hated. 
“Futurum secundum. J shall vel will be hated. Thou shalt vel wilt be hated, hee 
shall vel will be hated, yee shall vel will be hated, they shall vel will be hated.” 
P. G., Grammatici Anglicana (1594), 21, 24, 25. 


(d) 
“Q. Which be the signes of the tenses? 
{ Do or doth 
Did 
“R. These } Have 
Had 


shall or will 
or hereafter 
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Whether anything of a discrimination between the two words 
is to be inferred from Gil’s statement that shal forms the future 
in the Imperative (see note 8-e below), or from his use of the 
two words in the example “When I shal hav tauht mj skolars, 
I wil kum tu yii,” is doubtful. 

2. The first statement of a distinction of use between shall 
and will in forming the future tense was found in George 
Mason’s Grammaire Angloise (1622) :° 


Le signe du futur est, shall or will, mais il n’en faut pas user indifferemment: 
car si vous usez de ce signe, shall, quand il faut dire, will, il a mauvaise grace, 
oultre qu’il semblera que vous pertliez d’audace: example; vous pouvez dire 
elegamment, If I doe eate that, I shall be sicke, si je mange cela, je sera malade: 
au lieu que si vous disiez, I will be sicke, il sembleroit que volontairement vous 
volussiez estre malade: ains vous pouvez dire: I hope you will be my good friend, 
j'espere que vous me serez amy: If you doe that, you shall bee beaten or chidden. 
Si vous faites cela, vous serez batu ou tancé: But I shall not, mais non seray: 
but you shall not chuse, mais vous ne choisirez pas, cest a scauoir, ce ne sera pas 
@ vostre chois: pour Je fair court, il est malaisé d’en bailler reigle certaine, 
parquoy je vous r’envoye a l’usage, auquel, 4 fin de mieux y parvenir, nous vous 
proposerons la variation de certains verbes (pp. 25, 26). 





“Q. What signe hath the Future tense? 
“R. These signes, shall or will or hereafter. 
Anon, Certaine Grammar Questions, (1602) 43, 45 

(e) “Formatio temporum in Activis: & Neutris. 

“Futurum formatur 4 Praesenti, per signa shal, aut wil in Indicativo; shal 
in Imperativo; hereafter, in Potentiali, & Infinitivo.”’ 

“T shall | luv ! dou shalt | luv hf shal luv amabo 
Futur aut téch aut téch aut téch > docebo 
wil spék } wilt spék wil spék } dicam 

Plur. wi’, yi’, dei, shal aut wil luv, téch, spék” 


“Modi Imperativi. 


luv amato luv amato 
Futur. dou shalt téch doceto hi shal téch doceto ille 

spék | dicito spék dicito 

luv amatote luv amanto 
Plural yi shal téch { docetote Sei shal téch docéto 

spék | dicitote spék dicfto” 


Fut. I shal bi’ tauht, aut I wil bi’ tauht, docebor. 
Gil, Logonomia Anglicana (1619, 1621), 63, 69, 70, 72. 
® Grammaire / Angloise / Contenant reigles bien exactes & / certaines de la 
Prononciation, Or / thographe, & Construction de nostre langue; / En faveur 
des estrangiers qui en / son desireux. / Par George Mason / Marchand de 
Londres. / A Londres. / Chez Nat. Butler / 1622. 
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This statement does not offer a specific rule but it contains 
the germ of the definite rules first formulated by Wallis in his 
Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (1653): 


Shall and will indicant Futurum. Uret, it shall burn, it will burn. 

Quoniam autem extraneis satis est cognitu difficile, quando vel hoc vel illud 
dicendum est; (non enim promiscue dicimus shall & will); neq; tamen alii quos 
vidi ullas tradidere regulas quibus dirigantur; has ego tradere necessarium duxi, 
quas qui observaverit hac in re non aberrabit. 

In primis personis shall simpliciter praedicentis est; will, quasi promittentis 
aut minantis. 

In secundus & tertiis personis. shall promittentis est aut minantis,will 
simpliciter praedicentis. 

Uram, ures, uret, uremus, uretis, urent: I shall burn, you will burn, (thou 
will), he will, we shall, ye will, they will burn; nempe hoc futurum praedico: vel 
I will, you shall, (thou shalt) he shall, wee will, yee shall, they shall burn; nempe, 
hoc futurum spondeo, vel, faxo ut sit. 

Would & should illud indicant quod erat, vel esset, futurum: cum hoc 
tamen discrimine; would voluntatem innuit seu agentis propensionem, should 
simpliciter futurionem. 

Urerem; urere debebam, deberem,—volebam, vellem; J should, or would, 


burn (pp. 94, 95). 


3. In the grammars published between 1622, the first appear- 
ance of the conventional distinction, and 1653, there is no indi- 
cation of any discrimination between the uses of these two 
words in the formation of the future. 

4. The grammars published between 1653 and 1762 either fail 
to indicate any distinction between the two words as auxiliaries, 
as did all those, except Mason’s, before 1653, or (with two 
exceptions) they simply copy or repeat the statements appearing 
in Wallis.’° 


10 For example, no distinction is recognized in the following: 

Phillips, New World of Words (1658) 

Milton, Accedence Commenced Grammar (1669) 

Martin, An Introduction etc. (1754) 

The following authors repeat the statements of Wallis: 

C. Cooper, Gramn:-atica Linguae Anglicanae (1685) 

R. Johnson, Gramnzatical Commentaries (1706) 

Anon. (for Brightland), English Grammar (1710) 

Anon. (for Hodges), A New English Accidence (1736) 

J. Newbery, Grammar Made Familiar (1745) 

J. Priestley, English Grammar (1761) 
The two exceptions are the books of Samuel Johnson (1755) and V. J. Peyton 
(1756). Peyton’s grammar points out no distinction of use with the several 
grammatical persons but says, “Shall denotes necessity, and will the will; 
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5. In 1762, in the grammar of Robert Lowth, appeared the 
first discussion of the uses of shall and will in interrogative 





so that, when the thing depends on the will of the agent, they use the sign will, 
and on other occasions the sign shall.” 

Samuel Johnson’s grammar (prefixed to his dictionary) rather characteristi- 
cally disposes of the matter by giving the conjugation of shall with the infinitive 
as forming one future, then the conjugation of will with the infinitive as forming 
a second future, and adding the remark, “By reading these futures may be 
observed the variations of shall and will.” 

The explanation given in his dictionary in the discussion of the word shall 
is somewhat more definite. ‘The explanation of shall; which foreigners and 
provincials confound with wil, is not easy; and the difficulty is increased by the 
poets, who sometimes give to shall an emphatic sense of will: but I shall en- 
deavour, crassa Minerva, to show the meaning of shall in the future tense. 


“(1) I shall love. It will so happen that I must love; I am resolved to 
love. 
(2) Shall I love? Will it be permitted me to love? Will you permit me 


to love? Will it happen that I must love? 

(3) Thou shalt love. I command thee to love; it is permitted thee to love; 
(in poetry or solemn diction) it will happen that thou 
must love. 

(4) Shalt thou love? Will it happen that thou must love? Will it be 
permitted to thee to love? 


(5) He shall love. It will happen that he must love; it is commanded 
him that he love. 
(6) Shall he love? Is it permitted him to love? In solemn language, 


Will it happen that he must love? 

(7) The plural persons follow the signification of the singulars.” 
“(To) will— 

(5) It is one of the signs of the future tense, of which it is difficult to show 
or limit the signification. 

I will come. I am determined to come; importing choice. 

Thou wilt come. It must be so that thou must come; importing necessity. 

Wilt thou come? MWHast thou determined to come? importing choice. 


He will come. He is resolved to come; or it must be that he must come, 
importing either choice or necessity. 
It will come. It must be that it must come; importing necessity.” 


The substance of his explanations of the uses of these auxiliaries with the 
several grammatical persons seems to be, 

Shall—in all persons implies necessity, obligation, permission; in the 1st 
person, in addition to these ideas, it may signify resolution on the part of the 
speaker. 

Will—in all persons, except the 2nd and 3rd (neuter pronoun) in declarative 
sentences, imports determination or resolution; in these two situations he 
indicates that will implies necessity. 

Johnson’s illustrations (see above) omit without comment will I come? 
Will he come? Will it come? 
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sentences as distinct from the uses in declarative statements. 
Here, however, the explanation of the distinct use of shall and 
will in questions is very brief, giving only the change in meaning 
from the declarative use of shall with the first person and will 
with the second. “J shall go; you will go; express event only; 
but Will you go? imports intention; and Shall I go? refers to the 
will of another.’”!! 


6. The grammar of William Ward (1765) contains the first 
complete discussion of the meanings and uses of shall and will 
with a thoroughgoing attempt to form the rules on the basis 
of the fundamental meanings of the two words. Here we have 
not only the usual meanings given to the uses of shall and will 
in independent declarative sentences, and in questions, as in 
Lowth’s grammar, the meanings of shall with the first and third 
persons and will with the second person, but in addition the 
filling out of the meanings in the other possible situations in 
interrogative sentences, and a complete explanation of the 
meanings and uses in “compound sentences” and “supposi- 
tions.” 


 Lowth, A Short Introd. to Eng. Grammar, pp. 64, 65: “Will, in the first 
Person singular and plural, promises or threatens; in the second and third Per- 
sons, only foretells; shall, on the contrary, in the first Person simply foretells; 
in the second and third Persons, promises, commands, or threatens.’ But this 
must be understood of Explicative Sentences; for when the Sentence is Inter- 
rogative, just the reverse for the most part takes place: Thus, J shall go; 
you will go; expresses event only; but will you go? imports intention; and 
shall I go? refers to the will of another. But again, He shall go, and, shall he go? 
both imply will, expressing or referring to a command. Would primarily denotes 
inclination of will; and should obligation; but they both vary their import, and 

are often used to express simple event.” 
* This distinction was not observed formerly as to the word shall, which was used in the 


second and third Persons to express simply the event. So, likewise, should was used, where we 
now make use of would. See the Vulgar Translation of the Bible. 


12 Ward, Gram. of the Eng. Lang., pp. 121-3: “Of the difference between the 
Future by shall, and that by Will. 
2. The Verb by shall, States of fixed Order shows; 
Or States which Chance directs, as we suppose. 
And shall those verbal Future States declares 
Which for itself, an Object hopes or Fears, 
Thinks of itself, surmises, or foresees; 
But which for other Objects it decrees. 
3. The Verb by will those Future States declares 
For others, which an Object hopes or fears, 
Of others thinks, surmises or foresees; 
But for itself, States which itself decrees. 
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In questions, in addition to the rules offered by Lowth, this 
grammar of Ward’s first explains shall you go as equivalent to 
Do you expect to go? 

Will you go as equal to Do you resolve or determine to go? 





“The Future by shall is used in sublime Language to express those States 
which are irrevocably fixed; as, they (i.e. the Heavens & the Earth) Shall perish, 
but thou (O God) Shalt endure. Old Test. i.e. it is irrevocably fixed that they shall 
perish, &c., and States which are supposed to depend on Chance are expressed 
by shall; as, if it shall happen; or, if it shall come to pass that you go. Shall is often 
omitted in Expressions of this Kind; as, if it happen that you go. 

“In simple declarative Sentences, the Thoughts that are expressed are con- 
ceived to be those of the Speaker; therefore, as shall denotes a State which the 
Speaker, hopes, fears, or foresees concerning himself, but which he determines 
concerning others; the Expressions J or we shall go, are equivalent to J or we 
foresee, or imagine that we are to go: But you, he or they shall go, are equivalent 
to I or we determine that you, he, they are to go. But, on the contrary, will denotes 
a State which the Speaker determines concerning himself, but which he hopes, 
fears, or foresees concerning other Objects; And therefore J or we will go are 
equivalent to J or we determine to go; but you, he, they will go, are equivalent to 
I or we foresee, or believe that you propose to go, that your going is some way 
determined. 

“When questions are asked, shall denotes a State which the Person of whom 
the Question is asked foresees concerning himself, but delermines concerning 
other Objects; wi// a State which he determines concerning himself, but foresees 
concerning others: Therefore shall you go? is equivalent to dp you expect to go? 
but will you go? to do you resolve or determine to go? But shall I, he, they go? are 
equivalent to do you determine that I, he, they may go? or do you permit us to go? 
and will I, he, they go? to do you think or believe that I, he, they are determined 
to go? or, in such a situation as that our, his or their going is likely to take place? 

“In Compound Sentences, if a Person is represented as determining his own 
Future State, will is used; but, if the Future State of others, shall is used; as, 
I resolve, determine that I will go; you, that you will, he, that he will go; But, 
I resolve, determine that you, he, they (or anyone but myself) shall go ; you resolve, 
determine that I, he, they (or any one but yourself) shall go: he resolves, determines 
that I, you, we, they (or anyone but himself) shall go. 

“In Compound Sentences, if a Person is represented as foreseeing, believing, 
hoping, fearing his own Future State, shall is used; as, I foresee, believe, hope, 
fear that I shall; we, that we shall; thou, that thou shalt; he, that he shall; you, 
that you shall; they, that they shall go; But, I foresee, believe, hope, fear, that you, 
he, they (or anyone else but myself) will go; you foresee, &c. that I, he, they 
(or anyone but yourself) will go; he foresees, &c. that I, you, they (or anyone but 
himself) will go. 

“In Suppositions it is often immaterial whether we use shall or will, or men- 
tion the Verb without any Sign; as, J will meet you if my Business shall permit 
me; or, will permit me; or, if my Business permit me to do it. 

“Should and would are used with the same Distinctions as shall and will; as, I 
determined that I would; thc: you, he, they (or anyone but myself) would go, &c.” 
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Shall I, he, they go, Do you determine that I, he, they may go? 
or Do you permit us to go? 

Will I, he, they go? Do you think or believe that I, he, they, are 
determined to go? or in such a situation as that our, his or their 
going is likely to take place? 

The explanations for uses in subordinate clauses (indirect 
statements and suppositions) are practically those given for the 
rules of the modern conventional point of view. 

In addition, Ward gives as other forms of the Future the 
phrases to be about, being about, to be going to. This last, however, 
he adds is used oaly in the language of conversation.® 
7. In spite of the complete discussion in Ward’s grammar (1765) 
which in most respects gives all the features of the received 
rules as set forth in modern text books, the grammars following 
his for many years did not usually offer a complete set of rules, 
and some gave statements absolutely opposed to the uses here 
indicated and later conventionally accepted. 

(a) The following grammars simply give the rules as stated 
by Wallis (1653) with no consideration of questions or subor- 
dinate clauses: 

John Ash (1766). 

John Norman (1784). 

Benj. Dearborn (1795). 
Alexander Miller (1795). 
Jonathan Burr (1797). 

David Gurney (1801). 
Adoniram Judson, Jr. (1808). 
Mark Twitchell (1825). 

(b) Some, in addition to the rules of Wallis (1653), repeat 
the meager statement of Lowth (1762) concerning the uses 
in interrogative sentences. E.g.: 

Joseph Priestley (Notes and Observations, 1768). 
Ralph Harrison (1782). 

James Pickbourn (1789). 

Caleb Alexander (1790). 


13 “The Forms ¢o be about, being about, which are set down in the Future of the 
Infinitive Mood, and in the Future Participle, are little used at present: For the 
Participle going is now commonly made use of instead of about; as, to be going 
to have: But this is only in the Language Conversation (Ibid. p. 46).” 
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(c) Three, differing from Ward, insist that we cannot under 
any circumstances ask a question with will in the first person. 
James Buchanan (1767). 
William Hazlitt (1810). 
Noah Webster (Dissertations, 1789). 

(d) Of especial interest is the statement of the grammar, 
1780, Anon. (for Dodson) which insists (p. 61): “In asking a 
question, will is improper in the first (person), and shall in the 
second; as, Will I go? i.e., is it my own pleasure to go; Shall I go? 
i.e., is it your pleasure that I go?” 

(e) Two grammars refuse to follow the general tendency 
in framing the rules for shall and will. Hutchins (1791), p. 143 
note: 


There are some cases in which it is difficult to ascertain the preference 
between shall and will and between should and would and in which they may 
be used indifferently. 


Daniel Adams (1803), p. 48 note: 


Will takes the place of shall and may be substituted in place of it through 
all the modes and tenses. 


(f) None of the grammars published during the thirty years 
from 1765 to 1795 accept Ward’s explanations of the meanings 
of shall and will and incorporate the rules he thus derives. 
Lindley Murray (1795), although his treatment of direct 
explicative statements and interrogative sentences is practically 
a copy of Lowth’s, is the first to follow Ward by including a 
brief statement of shall and will in subordinate clauses." 


8. Only after the first quarter of the 19th century does the 
complete discussion of the rules of shali and will in independent 
declarative statements, in interrogative sentences, and in 
subordinate clauses become a common feature of text books of 
English grammar, and many even at this time have not adopted 


4 Murray’s many editions repeat the statement of the first of 1795: 

“Will, in the first person singular and plural, intimates resolution and 
promising; in the second and third person, only foretells; as, J will reward the 
good, and will punish the wicked; we will remember benefits and be grateful; thou 
wilt, or he will, repent of that folly; you or they will have a pleasant walk. 

“Shall,on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretells; in the second and 
third persons, promises, commands, or threatens: as, J shall go abroad ; we shall 
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the whole system at first published in the grammar of William 
Ward in 1765. 

The conventional or received point of view in regard to the 
rules for the uses of shall and will took nearly 150 years to be 
fully stated and about two centuries to become commonly 
accepted in the text books of grammar. At least one writer 
of school grammars (see page 977) repudiated these rules as late 
as the beginning of the 19th century. The important stages in 
the chronology of the growth of the conventional rules of the 
periphrastic future with shall and will are: 

(a) The indication of a difference of meaning in the use of 
shall and will with the various grammatical persons in Mason’s 
Grammar, 1622. 

(b) The framing of the first specific rules for declarative 
sentences, making a shall with the first person correspond to a 
will with the second and third, by Wallis, 1653. 

(c) The uses of shall and will in questions as distinct from 
their uses in declarative sentences in Lowth, 1762. 

(d) The full statement of the general system of the con- 
ventional rules by Ward, 1765. 

(e) The common acceptance of this system of rules in the 
school] grammars about the first quarter of the 19th century. 





dine at home: thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the land; ye shall do justice and love 
mercy; they shall account for their misconduct. 

“The following passage is not translated according to the distinct and 
proper meaning of the words shall and will: ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.’ It ought to be, will follow me, and I shall dwell.” ... 

“These observations respecting the import of the verbs will and shall, must 
be understood of explicative sentences; for when the sentence is interrogative 
just the reverse, for the most part, takes place: thus, I shall go; you will go; 
express event only: but, will you go? imports intention; and, shall I go? refers 
to the will of another. But, he shall go, and shall he go? both imply will; express- 
ing or referring to a command. 

“When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the meaning of these auxil- 
iaries likewise undergoes some alteration: as the learner will readily perceive 
by a few examples: he shall proceed, if he shall proceed, you shall consent, if you 
shall consent. These auxilaries are sometimes interchanged, in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, to convey the same mearing of the auxiliary: as, he will 
not return, if he shall not return: he shall not return, if ke will not return.” 
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THE REASONING OF THE GRAMMARIANS 

More important than the mere chronology of the con- 
ventional rules concerning shall and will is the attempt to 
understand why and how these rules came to be framed, de- 
veloped, and generally accepted. Of especial value for this 
purpose is the evidence furnished by the prefaces and intro- 
ductions of the early grammars as to the points of view and 
methods of work of these grammarians.” 

This evidence from the grammars of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries shows that these books are of three classes: (1) those 
primarily addressed to foreigners trying to learn English, 
(2) those which were frankly introductions to Latin grammar, 
and (3) those aiming to teach English people their own language. 
These last appearing with increasing frequence in the 18th 
century are of most importance for our consideration for they 
are the grammars that were introduced into the schools and thus 
became the source of the conventionally accepted view of 
grammar. 

The authors of this third group of grammars are in somewhat 
surprizing agreement in respect to the purposes of their work. 
They very definitely turned away from describing the language 
as it was and usually express either or both of the following 
aims: (a) to reduce the language to rule, to “churn it into 
method,” using the apparatus derived from Latin grammars 
as a means; and (b) to correct the usage of English people by 
making it conform to a standard of reason.'” 


1% T give here in somewhat summary fashion what seems most directly con- 
cerned with our immediate problem of the formation of the rules for shall 
and will, This material is part of a larger treatment of the development of the 
apparatus of the accepted formal grammar in which I attempt a more complete 
analysis of the evidence from the prefaces and introductions to the early 
grammars in relation to the literary and linguistic tendencies of the times. 

16 These mid-eighteenth century grammars are acknowledged by Lindley 
Murray to have been the sources of his “compilation” which ran through nearly 
two hundred editions in the 19th century. 

“Tt is. ... proper to acknowledge, in general terms, that the authors to 
whom the grammatical part of this compilation is principally indebted for its 
materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, 
and Coote.” Lindley Murray, Eng. Gram. (1795) Introduction. 

17 (a) “.... I cannot but think it would be of great Advantage, both 
for the Improvement of Reason in General . . . . and also for the exact Use of 
our own Language; which for want of Rule is subject to Uncertainty, and the 
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As a corollary of these purposes we find one attitude of the 
grammarians increasingly prominent after the middle of the 
18th century. It is the definite repudiation of usage, even that 
of ‘‘the best authors,”’ as the standard of correctness—a doctrine 
of original grammatical sin.'* 





Occasion of frequent Contentions. And upon this account, it has been the Prac- 
tise of several wise Nations, such of them, I mean, as have a thorough Educa- 
tion, to learn even their own Language by Stated Rules, to avoid that Confu- 
sion, that must needs follow from leaving it wholly to vulgar Use.” Richard 
Johnson, Grammatical Commentaries, (1706) Preface. 

(b) [Several other grammarians] “deserved well of their Country, for their 
laudable Endeavours to cultivate and improve their own Native Speech, which 
had long lain, and is at this Day too much neglected, notwithstanding the 
many brave, but unsuccessful Attempts, to bring it into request, by reducing 
it to order, and shewing the Beauties and Excellencies it is capable of.’”’Anon, 
A New English Accidence (1736), Introduction. 

(c) “Thus have I laboured to settle the orthography to regulate the struc- 
tures, and ascertain the signification of English words.” Samuel Johnson, 
Grammar, (1775), Preface, 7. 

(d) Whether many important advantages would not accrue both to the 
present age, and to posterity, if the English language were ascertained, and 
reduced to a fixed and permanent standard?” .... 

“To compass these points . . . . has been the chief object of the Author’s 
pursuits in life, and the main end of the present publication.” Thomas Sheridan, 
Dictionary, (1780), Preface, 4. 

18 (a) “Considering the many grammatical Improprieties to be found in our 
best Writers such as Swift, Addison, Pope, etc. a Systematical English Syntax 
is not beneath the Notice of the Learned themselves. 

“Should it be urged, that in the Time of these Writers, English was but very 
little subjected to Grammar, that they had scarcely a single Rule to direct 
them; a question readily occurs: Had they not the Rules of Latin Syntax to 
direct them?” James Buchanan, Grammar, (1767), Preface, VI. 

(b) “But all this apparent difficulty arises from our utter neglect of examin- 
ing and regulating our speech”..... 

“Yet so little regard has been paid to it (English language) in either respect, 
(writing and speaking) that out of our numerous army of authors, very few can 
be selected who write with accuracy; and among the multitude of our orators, 
even a tolerable speaker is a prodigy.” .... 

“Nay it has lately been proved by a learned Prelate, in a short essay upon 
our grammar, that some of our most celebrated writers, and such as have 
hitherto passed for our English Classics, have been guilty of great solecisms, 
inaccuracies, and even grammatical improprieties, in many places of their most 
finished works.” Thomas Sheridan, Dictionary, (1780) Preface, 1, 2. 

(c) “Among the middling ranks of life, grammar appears to be too much 
disregarded. Those who are occupied in trade or manufactures, are, for the 
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In other words, the grammarians here pretty generally assume 
a certain accurate, absolute measuring rod of correctness in 
grammar, rules based on “reason” or the “laws of thought,” 
and repudiate all usage that does not conform to this standard 
of what English ought to be. 

In this group are the grammars in which first appeared the 
explanations and the outlines of the full system of the con- 
ventional rules for shall and will, Lowth’s (1762)and W. Ward’s 
(1765).'° Both of these men, in harmony with the common 
attitude toward correct language and the usual purposes of 
the 18th century grammarians, definitely repudiate usage as 
the standard of correctness and attempt to regulate the practice 
of English speakers and writers by means of rules based on 
“reason.” The significance of this point of view for the problem 
of the arbitrary nature of the conventional rules for shall and 
will justifies my quoting at some length from the prefaces of 
their grammars, especially from that of W. Ward (1765) who 
first set forth these rules in a complete system. 

Lowth, referring to Swift’s statement that our language “in 
many instances offends against every part of grammar,” says: 


But let us consider, now, and in what extent, we are to understand this 
charge brought against the English Language:—Does it mean, that the English 





most part, so intent upon the consideration of things, that they regard words 
as almost unworthy of attention, being satisfied with rendering themselves 
barely intelligible. 

“The members of the three learned professions are confessedly superior to the 
generality in the accurate use of their native language. But even among them, 
there is some deficiency in this respect .... . Persons of rank and fashion, though 
they generally speak with ease and elegance, are not remarkable for being 
models of accurate expression. 

“Authors are, without controversy, the persons on whom it is more particu- 
larly incumbent both in speaking and writing, to observe a strict adherence to 
grammatical propriety... .. But this is a point to which the greater part 
even of our most esteemed writers have not sufficiently attended.”’ Coote, Grammar, 
(1788) Preface, IV, V 

1¥ The distinctions between the words shall and will as first explained in the 
early part of the seventeenth century (Mason, Grammaire Angloise, for instance) 
may easily have been the result of no more than the feeling for the difference 
between the modal and the tense uses of these auxiliaries. Whatever the fact 
in this respect, however, the matter of especial importance for us is the grammars 
in which first eppeared the complete system of rules developing out of these 
early simple statements. 
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Language, as it is spoken by the politest part of the nation, and as it stands in 
the writings of our most approved authors, often offends against every part of 
grammar? Thus far, I am afraid, the charge is true. Or does it further imply, 
that our Language is in its nature irregular and capricious; not hitherto subject, 
nor easily reducible. to a System of rules? In this respect, I am persuaded, the 
charge is wholly without foundation.” 


Ward quotes with approval the attitude expressed by Lowth 
and develops it further: 


This Way of Instruction, by shewing what is wrong in English, in order to 
teach us to avoid it, is certainly very proper, where no Set of Rules are given 
that shew what is right in every Part of English Construction: But when such 
Rules are laid down, the Learner should be taught to refer to them continually. 
And if your Scholars are Children of Foreigners, you need not doubt but in their 
daily Exercises they will offend against almost every Rule: So that you will 
from their own Mistakes, have sufficient Opportunity of shewing them what is 
wrong, and how to correct it by the Rules, But if your Scholars are Natives of 
England, and grown up to Years of Consideration, false English pointed out to 
them may be of the greatest Use: For they are apt to follow Custom and 
Example even where it is faulty, till they are apprized of their Mistake: And 
therefore by shewing where Custom is erroneous, his Lordship has well deserved 
the Thanks of everyone who values the English Language and Literature. .. . . 
In short a very blameable neglect of grammatic Propriety has prevailed amongst 
the English Writers, and at length we seem to be growing generally sensible of 
it; as likewise of the Use which may be made of a Knowledge of the English 
Grammar, towards assisting Children to comprehend the general Import and 
Advantage of Rules concerning Language. 

It is manifest that some Rules for the Construction of the Language must 
be used, and those Rules reduced to some Kind of System. ... . It was for the 
Sake of gaining such definitions that I first engaged in this Work: For my Pro- 
fession as a School-Master obliged me to explain the Principles of Grammar to 
my Scholars; and I found the Grammars commonly made use of in our Schools 
gave but a very imperfect Account of them. .... This determined me, many 
Years ago, to attempt a Discovery of the Reason of every Part of Construction. 
. ...I had been accustomed to the old geometric Analysis, and had observed, 
in many Instances, its peculiar Use in discovering Mistakes. This Analysis 
consists in assuming some Definition or Description of what you would investi- 
gate, and in pursuing the Consequences which follow from the Assumption. 
If the Consequences lead to, and terminate in Truth, the Assumption is con- 
cluded to be likewise true: If they terminate in Falsehood or Absurdity follows, 
that Part must be rectified as exactly as may be, and the Analysis begun anew 
from the new Assumption, and again pursued through its Consequences. It is 
clear that, by proceeding continually in this Manner, we may at length discover 
the most simple Principles, which will account for any Instance of known Practise; 
and this not only in Grammar, but in any other Art.” .... “Hence Use and 


20 Lowth, Grammar, (1762), Preface, IV, V. 
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Custom are considered as the only Rules by which to judge of what is right or 
wrong in Process. But is the Custom which is observed in the Application of 
any Language the Effect of Chance? Is not such Custom a consistent Plan of 
communicating the Conceptions and rational discursive Operations of one Man to 
another? And who will maintain, that this is, or can be, the Effect of mere 
unmeaning Accident? If then it be not so, it must be the Effect of the Reason of 
Man, adjusting certain Means to a certain End: And it is the Business of Specu- 
lative or Rational Grammar to explain the Nature of the means, and to shew 
how they are applied to accomplish the End proposed. If this can be done with 
sufficient Evidence, the most simple of the Elements of Logic will become 
familiar to those who engage in a Course of Grammar, and Reason will go Hand 
in Hand with Practice.” 


This expressed attitude of these two grammarians toward 
their material—their effort to correct practice by rules and to 
frame the rules in accord with reason rather than usage, re- 
pudiating even the usage of “the best authors” as a standard— 
leads one to suspect the rules laid down by them as arbitrary. 
Such arbitrary rules were common in the grammars of the 18th 
century and also in the larger field of literary criticism. The 
complete conventional rules for shall and will appearing first 
from such a source cannot safely be assumed to represent the 
practice of the language. From Ward’s explanations (see p. 
982) it seems plainly evident that they are arbitrary at least to 
the extent of being the conclusions of “reason” rather than the 
summing up of usage. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The discussions of the uses and meanings of shall and will seem to have had 
their beginnings in the search for a “rational grammar,” “the attempt to give a 
reason for every part of construction,” so prominent first in France and then in 
England in the latter part of the 18th century. This is the spirit which char- 
acterizes the following 19th century discussions: 

Edinburgh Review, Review of Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, XXVII(May. 
1828), 492-495. 

Archdeacon J. C. Hare, On Certain Tenses Attributed to the Greek Verb, 
Philological Museum, II (1833), 218-221. 

Edwin Guest, On English Verbs, Substantive and Auxiliary, Trans. of the 
Philological Society, II (1846), 224-229. 

Prof, DeMorgan, On the Uses of the Verbs, Shall and Will, Trans. of the 
Phil. Soc. IV (Jan. 1850), 185-187. 

Hensleigh Wedgewood, On the Use of Shall and Will, Trans. of the Phil. 
Soc. VI (Nov. 1852), 1-5. 





21 W. Ward, Grammar, (1765), Preface, V, XVII, XXI. 
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R. G. Latham, The English Language, (London, 1855, 4th ed., 1841, 1st ed.) 
II, 395, 405-414. 

Sir Edmund Head, Shall and Will or Two Chapters of Future Auxiliary Verbs, 
(Toronto, 1858, 2nd ed., 1856, 1st ed.), 5-120. 

Dean Alford, The Queen’s English, (London, 1864, 2nd ed.), 168-179. 

Richard Grant White, Words and their Uses, (New York, 1870), 264-273. 

Richard Grant White, Every-day English, (New York, 1880), XXIII, 331- 
358. 

Gerald Molloy, The Irish Difficulty, Shall and Will, (London, 1897). 


In this group of discussions we find, roughly, a general attitude of which the 
following are significant features: 

(a) Nearly all assume very delicate distinctions of meaning between the 
words shall and will when used with the different grammatical persons. 

(b) Many, on the basis of these assumed distinctions of meaning, attempt 
to give rules and principles for the correct use of shall and will. These rules range 
in number, completeness, and simplicity, from a single sentence to the 47 pages 
of refinements and explanations found in Molloy’s book. Not only are these 
tules, after being laid down, used to interpret special instances with meanings 
that fit the rule, but where such interpretation is absolutely impossible the 
usage is condemned as wrong. Latham is the only one to raise the question of 
the validity of the rules as opposed to the usual judgment condemning the 
incorrectness of contrary usage. 

(c) In nearly all there is the attempt to explain a priori the principles which 
underlie the rules, to offer philosophical reasons for the assumed shift of words 
with the change of grammatical persons. Of these explanations the courtesy 
theory first developed at length by Archdeacon Hare has perhaps been repeated 
most frequently. 

In opposition to this first group of discussions there is a second group growing 
out of the later 18th century interest in the past and characterized by the 
historical method of approach. In this second group are included: 

(I) The historical grammars—written by Germans. 

Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, (1819) Vol. IV (1837) 176-189. 

Grimm, Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, (1848) (4th ed. 1880) Vol. IT, 908. 

Maetzner, English Grammar, (1st ed. 1865, trans. by Grece, 1874) Vol. I, 
325; Vol. II, 80-85. 

Koch, Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache, (1st ed. 1865, 2nd ed. 
1878) Vol. II, 43-45, 46, 47. 

(II) Studies of the language, especially in the syntax of the verb, of particular 
authors and special works, of which at least 20 before 1900 and 14 after 1900 
touch upon the use of shall and will. Such studies e.g. are Wulfing’s Die Syntax 
in den Werken Alfreds des Groszen, (Bonn, 1892, 1897); Wandschneider’s Zur 
Syntax des Verbs in Langley’s Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, 
(Leipzig, 1887); Zenke’s Synthesis und Analysis des Verbums im Ormulum, 
(Halle, 1910). 
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(III) Studies devoted especially to the problem of the usage of shall and will 
as, 

Luttgens, Uber Bedeutung und Gebrauch der Hilfsverba im Friihen Alten- 
glischen-Sculan und Willan, (Diss. Kiel, 1888). 

Graef, Das Futurum und die Entwicklung von scal und wil zu Futurischen 
Tempus Bildern Bei Chaucer, (Progr, Flensburg, 1893). 

Bruening, An Illustration of the Formation of the Future Tense in the English 
Language, (Progr. Lubeck, 1871). 

Kujack, On the Use of the Auxiliary Verbs in Old English, (Progr. Lauenburg 
ad Elbe, 1876). 

Blackburn, The English Future: Its Origin and Development, (Diss. Leipzig, 
1892). 


Of these studies, 

(A) that by Blackburn, which aims primarily to discover the time at 
which the modern idiom arose, contains conclusions that seem to be open to 
question because, 

(a) he assumes as a basis for the interpretation of his instances the 
conventional idea of the shift of the words shall and will with the various 
grammatical persons, 

(b) an admittedly large subjective element of personal judgment and 
bias is a determining factor in the decision of whether cases should be included 
in his statistics as pure futures or not; 

(c) the statistics for the early 17th century, upon which he concludes 
that the accepted modern idiom arose in the time of Shakspere and became 
fully established in the latter part of the 17th century, consist of a comparison 
of the number of occurrences in the Faerie Queene and the Bible of 1611 
with the number from Shakspere’s Tempest. The essentia! difference in the 
nature of the literary forms and the different distribution of the frequency of the 
use of the grammatical persons in drama from that in other types of literature 
makes these figures incapable of comparison. 

(B) the other general studies of Bruening (1871) and Kujack (1876) are 
confessedly dependent upon the treatments contained in the grammars of 
Koch and Maetzner and lay no claim to originality in the interpretation of the 
instances given. The real value of these, as also that of most of the studies 
included under (II) above, and of the investigations of Luttgens and of Graef, 
lies in the great number and variety of instances that have there been collected. 

(C) the treatments of the problem of shall and will in the grammars of 
Grimm, Koch, and Maetzner, which thus provided the basis for later investiga- 
tions of usage, are, therefore, a valuable part of the 19th century contributions. 
Grimm furnished ihe explanation of the earliest meanings of shall and will, 
the explanations which were accepted and followed in later discussions. He 
calls skal a preterit of an hypothecated skila and attributes to this present form 
the meaning “I kill or wound.” Skal, therefore, must mean “I have killed or 
wounded, and I am liable to pay the weregild.” From this concrete meaning of 
pecuniary obligation there was gradually developed the abstract idea of general 
moral obligation so commonly expressed by this word in the older Gmc. dialects. 
The earliest meaning of will is wish, and Grimm insists that it never expresses 
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a pure future in any of the old Gmc. dialects but always retains its fundamenta! 
meaning. 

All three (Grimm, Koch, Maetzner) find the beginnings of our tense use of 
shall and will in the gradual fading out of these root meanings of the two words. 
All three also accept as a fact the conventional idea of the shift from shall 
with the first person to will with the second and third when expressing simple 
futurity. Grimm suggests “courtesy” as the explanation. Maetzner, however, 
rejects the idea with the comment that the “pliancy of the will in the first 
person, or its inclination, might be no less urbane than its subjection to the 
shall.” 

Maetzners summary of the situation is probably the most important of the 
19th century explanations: 

“The notion shall pervades, even in the modern tongue, a series of gradations, 
which are weakened down from the expression of a compulsion, subjectively or 
objectively determined, to the idea of expectation and of imminence.”.... 

“Will, appearing in the periphrastic future, appears no less in a manifold 
gradation of meanings, which gradually sink from the more decided expression 
of the will into weaker shades of the notion.” .... 

‘“‘With the weakening of both the primitive meaning has not perished. The 
glimmering through of the latter gives to the modern tongue, on the one hand, 
occasion to avoid ambiguity, on the other, to express more delicate shades of 
thought, apart from the conventional distribution of the auxiliary verbs among 
the several persons.” 


PART TWO 
THE USAGE IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DRAMA 


If the conclusions just outlined regarding the arbitrary nature 
of the conventional grammatical rules concerning shall and will 
can be accepted as sound, this fact has considerable significance 
in determining the assumptions upon which instances of the use 
of these two words are to be interpreted. In many oi the studies 
of their use it has been a general practice to assume that, 
wherever possible, instances were to be interpreted in accord 
with the conventional rules and only those cases needed special 
treatment in which the context very definitely made it necessary 
to put some other meaning into the shall or the will. According 
to this practice it is assumed that J (we) will imply intention 
or determination in every instance in which the context does 
not clearly exclude such an idea. In like manner unless the 
context unquestionably prohibits such an interpretation the 
I (we) shall and Shall you? are assumed to imply the pure future 
idea only. If these conventional rules are indeed arbitrary 
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in their development and have not a validity based upon usage, 
such assumptions would seem to be unjustifiable and conclusions 
from studies of the usage of shall and will which proceed from 
this method of interpreting the words in question are thus open 
to very serious criticism. Not only do these particular assump- 
tions invalidate many of the conclusions presented but to 
assume any meanings for these much discussed words must 
render the results based upon such assumptions unconvincing. 
Much of the conflict of opinion that appears in the more scientific 
discussions of shall and will (see note 6, above) arises from the 
difference in the meanings assumed for shall and will and used 
as a basis of interpretation in special instances.” 

Accordingly I have attempted to follow a method of in- 
vestigation which should be as objective as possible, without 
depending upon any assumed meanings or rules for shall and 
will. The method employed is thus an effort to make the facts 
of the usage of shall and will in English and American drama 
yield whatever significance they hold without imposing upon 
the words any specific meanings or rules as a basis for inter- 
pretation. The scope of the investigation includes, first, a 
survey of the usage in fifty English dramas from 1560-1915; 
next an examination of contemporary English usage in eighteen 
English dramas from 1902-1918; and, finally, a comparison of 
this English usage with American contemporary usage in eighteen 
dramas from 1905-1918. 

The documents studied have been confined to those in 
dramatic form for three definite reasons: 

(1) The language of drama is probably nearer to actual usage 
than that of other types of literature since the drama carries 
its effects through the speaking of actors to actual hearers. 
At the least, the language of the drama is perhaps the best 
compromise between the living spoken English and the written 
English of literature.” 

(2) But one type of literature is here used to permit the 
maximum use of comparisons both of statistics and of instances. 


2 See e.g. Curme’s use of assumed meanings for shall and will, Jr. of Eng. 
and Gmc. Phil. XII, 519, 520, 521. 

23 Prose fiction, especially realistic conversation, would perhaps serve equally 
or better in this respect were it not for the objection that it fails to meet the 
demand indicated in (3). 
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Because of the fact that the numerical distribution of the uses 
of the various grammatical persons differs in the several types 
of literature, statistics to be comparable must be from the same 
type.™ 

(3) The drama seemed the only type of literature, approach- 
ing realistic speech, which would furnish the desired continuity 
over the entire period of 350 years which the survey undertakes 
to cover.” 

The choice of the dramatic texts to be studied was guided 
roughly by the following considerations: 

(1) For the survey, two dramas of nearly the same date were 
selected for about every decade from 1550-1915. 

(2) In order to eliminate from the conclusions, as far as 
possible, conditions due to the individual peculiarities of the 
authors and thus approach the general usage, the attempt was 
made in each case to choose two which differed widely in subject 
matter and style, and whose writers differed in respect to 
general education and training. 

(3) In both the English and the American dramas used for 
contemporary usage a wide variety of material was sought in 
erder to represent the general situation fairly and to eliminate 
individual characteristics. 

The method of examination was, briefly, as follows: 

(a) Every instance of shall and will was recorded, together 
with the circumstances under which it was used—grammatical 
person; independent statement, or question, or subordinate 
clause; kind of clause; and, in many cases, something of the 
context. 

(b) These instances (nearly 20,000 in all) were classified 
and summarized for statistical study. 

(c) The instances were studied in relation to their context. 
Here the point of view taken was not an interpretation of the 
context in view of a meaning assumed for the shall or will but 


% See above, page 985, Bibliographical note, the objection offered to the 
argument from statistics proposed by Blackburn. Certainly one cannot assume 
that under ordinary circumstances there is likely to be an equal number of the 
uses of the first person, for example, in Shakspere’s Tempest, Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, and the 1611 English Bible. 

% For this reason, too, it seemed undesirable to use prose comedy exclusively 
for the latter half of the survey, although the language of this type of drama 
would perhaps have better represented actual usage. 
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rather an attempt to understand whatever evidence the context 
could afford as to the meaning or feeling which must lie in these 
two words. 

In attempting a statistical approach to the problem I realize 
that if the results are to have significance, the handling of the 
figures must be carefully guarded; and even then the method 
has very definite limitations. The statistics presented in- 
clude, of course, not only instances of the tense use of shall 
and will but also the so-called colored future or modal use.” 


6 The reduced form, always atonic and written as an enclitic ’ll, is interpreted 
by practically all who have written of shall and will, as a contraction for will 
only. One, however, Professor G. P. Krapp, insists that “I'll, you'll, he’ll may 
as well stand for I will, etc. as for I shall, etc.” (Mcdern English: Its Growth and 
Present Use, p. 295.) 

The decision of this point is forced upon the investigator at the very begin- 
ning of any study of shall and will and, because of the following considerations, 
I have taken the position generally maintained, that these contractions I'll, 
you'll, he’ll stand for contractions of will only. 

These considerations, which seem to have been ignored by Professor Krapp, 
are: 

(a) The very common loss of (%) in English unstressed syllables. Middle 
English examples are abundant of the loss of («) both with the pronoun of 
the first person, with the negative particle, and other words. 

ichulle wel neomen pe—St. Juliana, (Royal Ms.)v. 41. 

(Morris, Spec. of E.E.) 

ichulle pat he wite wel—S/. Juliana, (Royal Ms.) v. 75. 

(Morris, Sp. of E.E.) 
pet, quap he nelle ich nevre dco—Floris and Blaunchefiur. 
(Emerson, M.E.R. 45, 28) 
pe man pe nele do na god—Pvemia Morale. 
(Emerson, M.E.R. 180, 1) 

For loss of («) in more modern English see Wyld, History of Mcdern 
Celloquial English, p. 296 and Jespersen, A Medern English Grammar, I, 7.32. 

(b) The phonetic difficulty involved in accepting I’ll, you’ll, etc. as a prob- 

able contraction of J skall, you shall, etc. For the unstressed form of shall 
in modern English see Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, I, 9.211, 10.32. 
In this connection one ought also to call attention to the instances given in the 
New English Dictionary of the reduction of shall, atonic, to an enclitic with an 
unmistakable form. These ‘reduced enclitic forms (all persons and numbers)” 
are represented as spelled in the following ways: -sh, -s, -ce, -se, -s’. Some 
examples of this enclitic shall are: 
Gammer Gurion, I, v. 39. 
Hodge. By the masse, and she burne all yoush beare the blame for mee. 
Gammer Gurton, ITI, iii, 44. 
Gammer. Now ware thy throte, losell, thouse paye for al! 
King Lear, IV, vi, 246. 
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Unless one assumes some arbitrary rules for distinguishing the 
modal use from the tense use there are many cases in which the 
judgments of any two readers would differ widely. It is generally 
agreed, however, that the modal use of shall and will has had a 
continuous history from the earliest records of our language 
to the present.”” In this connection it ought to be noted in 





Edgar. ... .keep out or Jce fry whither your Costard or my Ballow be the 
harder. 


These considerations lead me to believe that the weight of the evidence is 
still in favor of interpreting I’ll, you'll etc. as reductions of J will, you will, etc. 
This does not mean that it is assumed that the user is consciously choosing a 
will rather than a shall in these combinations. The lack of stress which makes the 
form an enclitic is evidence of a want of attention directed to this word. But it is 
assumed that for whatever idea may be in the user’s mind he employs in the 
enclitic ‘Il the reduced form of the word will. 

27 Whether the tense use of shall and will also appears in O.E. as 2 possible 
means of indicating future time alternative with the use of the present form of 
the verb, is a matter of some dispute. Maetzner (I, 325) insists that these words 
are not used in O.E. without the recollection of their original meanings; and 
Blackburn (The English Future, 24), rather than accept the shall or will as at 
this date expressing simple futurity, assumes “intentional variation” from the 
original idea where Aelfred and Aelfric use a shall or a will to translate a Latin 
future. On the other hand, Wiilfing (Die Syniax in den Werken Alfreds des 
Grossen, 57, No. 414) and Sweet (New English Grammar, II, No. 2198) assert 
that in some instances in O.E. these words shall and will were used as tense signs 
to express pure futurity. 

Although A®lfric, in his grammar, translates the Latin future in the usual 
fashion by using the present form of the verb, when he comes in the course of 
his discussion to set forth a general statement of the tenses (page 123), he uses 
the shall and will periphrasis to translate the Latin future participles (pp. 136. 
150, 152, 246, 247). 

The interpretaton of specific instances without allowing assumed modern use 
or some theory of former meanings to color our readings is extremely difficult. 
In the following cases, however, the context seems to exclude the modal mean- 
ings of shall and will, leaving these words to be mere signs of the future tense. 
(1) “Se fore ponc is sio godcunde gesceadwisnes; sio is fast on peem hean 

sceppende pe eall fore wat hu hit geweordan sceal xr xr hit geweorde.” 
Alfred, Boethius, XXXIX, 5. 


“Gelyfst pu pat we sceolon ealle arisan mid urum lichaman on domes 
dege?” (‘“Credis tu resurrecturos omnes nos?”’) 
Alfred, Bede, 181m (Quoted Liittgens, 47) 


(2 


~~ 


“Hafast pu gefered pet bum folcum sceal Geata leodum ond Gar-Denum sib 
gemzum ond sacu restan.” 


(3 


ww 


Beoundlf, 1855. 
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passing that many discussions of the origin of our modern idiom 
have ignored the significance of this fact. A number of the 
conservative writers—e.g., Head, Dean Aford—have pointed 
to instances of the modal use of shall and will in Shakspere and 
others of his time as evidence that the general use of shall and 





(4) “Se pe getimbrap ofer pam grundwealle treowa obbe streap oppe ceaf, 
untrylice mag witan, pet his weorc sceal on pam micclum fyre forbyrnan.” 
(“Qui super fundamentum illud ligna sive foenum, sive stipulam aeificat, 
indubitantor scire posset, quod opus suum in tanto igne exarserit.’’) 

Alfred, Bede, 385u, (Quoted Liittgens, 49) 

(5) “Swe swe sio wund wile toberan, gif hio ne bid gewridan mid wred, swe 
willad da synna weaxende toflowan, gif hie beod gebundne hwilum mid 
straclice lareowdome.” 

Alfred, Pastoral Care, (Sweet, E.E.T.S.) 122, 15. 


(6) “donne hie gesiod dare oderra gesexldo eaciende, donne dyncd him dat hie 
willan acwelan for dere mettrymnesse ds odres gese lignesse, swe he bid 
genierwed on his mod” 

Alfred, Pastoral Care, (Sweet, E.E.T.S.) 230, 20. 

(7) “Ic wat, pet hit wile bincan swyde ungeleaffulic ungeleredum mannum 
gyf we secgad..... ‘f 

Koch, Historische Grammatik, II, 43. (Quoted out of Wright, Pop. 
Treat., 16). 

(8) “Sodlice twegen sint gewilniende pet hi on us eardian wyllcd ure drihten 
,--.-& se swicula deoful.... is.” 

R. Brotanek, Texte und Untersuchungen, 22, 15. 


It seems impossible that the shall and will should have different meanings in 
the following passage, or that they should not parallel the use of the present 
form, forlaie in line No. 21: 

(line 6) “Hwa is pet pe eall da yfel pe hi donde weron asecgean mege odde 
areccean? LEac ic wille geswigian Tontolis & Philopes para scond- 
licestena spella; hu manega bismerlica gewin Tontolus gefremede 
syddan he cyning wes;... .” 

(line 14) ‘Zc sceall eac ealle forlatan pa pe of Perseo & of Cathma gesede 
syndon, «..<” 

(line 17) “Eac ic wille geswigian para mandeda para Lemniadum & Ponthionis 
pes cyninges,... .” 

(line 21) ....ic hit eall forlaete. Eac ic hit forlete, Adipsus hu he exgper 
ofsloh ge his agenne feder, ge his steopfeder, ge his steopsunu.” 

Alfred, Orosius, E.E.T.S., I, 42. 

Compare also the following from the 16th century: 

“of whiche in the thryde boke I wyl speke in this place more at length.” 

(p. 104) 

“very seldom used without SE before them, as J shal in the thryde boke in 

this place more playnely declare.” (p. 114) 
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will in the 16th century was like that of the present. Such 
instances are worthless as evidence concerning the fense use 
or even the general use of these two words, for they go no 
farther than to illustrate the continuity of the modal use of 
shall and will, in regard to which there is practically general 
agreement. If, then, in these figures this modal use of shall 
and will could be safely treated as a constant element, one could 
draw from these statistics more definite conclusions concerning 
the tense use of shall and will than I have ventured. 

Although the statistical method in such a problem is much 
limited, the figures indicating the relative frequency of shall 
and will in particular situations ought to be at least a valid 
check upon statements of the common usage in those situations. 
If, for example, as Head insists, Shakspere’s use of shall and will 
is the same as that of the English of the 19th century, then 
in any large amount cf material of a similar nature from these 
two periods the percentage of the occurrences of will to shall 
in the first, second, and third persons, respectively, in in- 
dependent declarative statements ought not to be widely differ- 
ent. If, on the other hand, as Bradley asserts, will has, since 
Shakspere’s time gradually displaced shall in all three persons, 
then these percentages ought to show considerable difference 
for the past 300 years. Or, again, if, as Curme says: “Altho 
shall has thus lost some of its former territory in principal 
propositions, it has still kept its old distinctive meaning there 
and has become, perhaps, @ greater favorite in the subordinate 
clause than it has ever been,” (J. E. G. Ph. XII, 522), then the 
percentages of shall to will in this situation ought to show some 
increase in favor of shall. It is to be expected, too, that in a 
large number of instances from the same type of literature any 
great shift in the meanings of the two words ought to reveal 
itself in the curves showing the relative frequenceof these words 


: é : : ‘ / 
in particular situations over a long period of years. 





“as I have afore touched, whiche J wy// also conjugate as I have done the 
other verbes meanes....” (p. 123) 

“But of the use and signification of this verbe J shal more speke here after 
in the thryde boke.” (p. 128) 


“and howe they put J/ faict before diverse other adjectives... . I shal 
defer to speke of, tyl I come to the thryde boke inthis place where J wyll/ also 
spekeofIlya..... ” (p. 130, 131) 


Palsgrave, L’Fsilarcissement etc. (1530) 104, 114, 123, 128, 130, 131. 
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I. SURVEY OF USAGE IN ENGLISH DRAMA 1560-1915 
The following is a list of the dramatic texts on which the 
survey of usage during this period is based: 
Date Author Title Text 
EE eee - Wealth and Health......... Ed. J. S. Farmer 
hee er eee Impatient Poverty.......... Ed. J. S. Farmer 
i gO | Alexander and Campaspe...Ed. Gayley (R. E. C.) 
1591? Shakspere...... Two Gentlemen of Verona... .Neilson Text. 
1610 Johnson........ The Alchemist... .......000+% Ed. H. C. Hart 
1611 Shakspere...... FUME DMNNIUE 555: <0. 5-5 2 siete Ed. Brooks, Cunliffe 
MacCracken 
1621 Fletcher........Wéld Goose Chase.......... Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
1623 Middleton The Changeling............ Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
Rowley...... 
1636 Cartwright..... The Royal Slave........... Ist edition 1639 
1637 Shirley.......... CN ee Mermaid Series 
1656 Davenant......Siege of Rhodes............ Dramatic Wks. 1873 
1661? Cowley.........Cutier of Coleman Street... ..Ed. A. R. Walker 
1666? Wycherley......The Plain Dealer.......... Mermaid Series 
1668 Etheredge...... She Wou'd if She Cow’d..... Wks. Ed. A. W. Verity 
1678 Dryden........ PE TOR TIES oie xis ioe soe Ed. Tupper (R. E. Dr.) 
$662. Otway......... Venice Preserved........... Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
1689 Shadwell....... BORN DOM. «5.035. wiedin'e ars Mermaid Series 
WOOO: “Cibber... «4.5.5.6; Eote’s Last SRI... 6: 30: ist edition 1696 
1700 Congreve....... The Way of the World... ...Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
1703 Addison........ Co SEES ee aia Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
lias “ROWE. «2.5.2.5. PUMP IONUTE s sicse ge nips eats Belles Lettres Series 
1714 Centlivre....... The Wonder, or A Won:an Dr. Wks. London, 1872 
WOODS: GB. DOGPOE 0.5 oo os sss 
1720 Hughes.........Siege of Damascus......... I. Bird, Phila. 1833 
LN a a Conscious Lovers........... Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
1730 Fielding........ Tom Thumb the Great...... Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
et aS ae re London Merchant.......... Belles Lettres Series 
1749 Johnson........ Mahomet and Irene........ Wks. Harper & Bro. 1861 
DIOS BIOORG. ..0...55.4.2 CE Isaac Bird, Phila. 1833 
Hee Moute......... 5. Mayor of Garratt.......... Isaac Bird, Phila. 1833 
1767 Goidsmith...... The Good Natured Man.....Plays etc. Oxford Edition 
W775 Garnck.....:..... a Rae ae eae me ae Isaac Bird, Phila. 1833 
1777 ‘Sheridan....... School for Scandal......... Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
1790 Coleman....... Inkle and Yarico.......... Isaac Bird, Phila. 1833 
1796 Reynolds....... Fovteines FOO8 ... o. 0 s.00 a0 Plays, London, 1793-1810 
1817 Coleridge....... Ra IE YR re P. & Dr. Wks. Boston 1861 
1820 Shelley......... eo ee Ie Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
1828 Mitford........ OE rn eee Cumberland’s Br. Theatre 
Knowles........The Hunchback............ Cassel’s Nat’l Lib. 
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Date Author Title Text 

1838 Bulwer-Lytton. . Lady of Lyons............. Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
1843 Browning........ 4 Blot in the Scutcheon.....Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
1660 Taylor......... The Babes in the Woed..... Lacy’s Acting Plays 
1862 Burnand...... Fair Rosamond............ Lacy’s Acting Plays 
1870 Robertson..... The Nightingale........... Dr. Wks. London 1889 
1876 Tennyson...... a ee eae ee London, 1877. 

ies «=Pmero........1-4 Second Mrs. Tanqueray.....Ed. T. H. Dickinson 
See. BOWER: 2... pn a5 Michael and His Lost Angel.Ed. T. H. Dickinson 
1962 PREIS... 6.0. DRRIMNES wicca eciskeiswin s's-a6 Macmillan 1902 

00 $~Barmer.... <5. 3% The Madras House......... Ed. T. H. Dickinson 
TOTO Galeworthy.....: <TR 6 6.6.5 acs. '6.5-00 56 sis ws .Scribner’s Sons, 1913 
$915. Maseheld.. ..:... TRE PAWN... 566 0ccccess London, 1915. 


In examining and comparing the usage in these texts with 
respect to will and shall, it is necessary to divide the instances 
into three groups: (1) will and shall in Independent Declarative 
Statements, (2) will and shall in Questions, (3) will and shall 
in Subordinate Clauses. The results for these three groups will 
be considered separately. 


INDEPENDENT DECLARATIVE STATEMENTS 


Plates I, II, and III show the curves representing the per- 
centage of instances of wil] and shall in independent declarative 
statements for the first, second, and third person, respectively. 
The data represented by Figure A in each of the three plates 
are obtained by summarizing the numbers of instances for the 
two plays of each decade and casting the percentage in each 
case. Thus, in Plate I, Figure A, the point at 92% for 1588 
indicates that, in the material examined for this time (Shaks- 
pere’s Two Gentlemen of Verona and Lyly’s Alexander and 
Campaspe) of every 100 cases of the first person with these two 
words in independent declarative statements, 92 are I (we) will 
and 8 are I (we) shall. 

Figure B in each of the three plates represents the material 
summarized in larger groups, approximately 25-30 year periods; 
and Figure C in each of the three plates gives the material 
summarized in 50 year periods. These summaries were made in 
the belief that as more plays are considered in one group, the 
differences due to individual characteristics of particular plays 
and authors are levelled and general tendencies reveal them- 
selves. 
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A study of these charts seems to yield the following sig- 
nificant facts concerning the use of shall and will in independent 
declarative statements: 


A. With the First Person. 

(1) The approximate stability of the relation of shall to will 
indicates that there has been no great change of use in the first 
person from the middle of the sixteenth century to the present 
time. 

(2) Will with the first person has, during all this time, always 
been more frequently used than shall. (J (we) will from 70% 
to 93% and I (we) shall from 7% to 30%.)** These figures seein 
effectively to dispose of Hare’s “‘Courtesy theory”’ (see Biblio- 
graphical note) that the English in the first person use shall to 
“refrain from thrusting themselves forward.” 


B. With the Second Person. 

(1) In contrast to the approximate stability of the relation 
of will to shall in the first person for the past 350 years, with 
the second person there has been practically a complete reversing 
of the situation existing in the 16th century. In the 16th century 
shall predominated, being used in more than 80% of the cases, 
will correspondingly being used in less than 20%. Throughout 
the 18th century the two words seem to have been used with 
the second person about equally—the curves approach the 50% 
line. During the 19th century, however, the will with the second 
person has more and more displaced the shall so that it now is 
used in about 80% of the cases and shall in about 20%. 

(2) If the modal use of shall and will can be regarded as 
approximately constant, this shift in the second person has 
special significance for the development of the tense use of will 
in this situation. 


C. With the Third Person. 

(1) With the third person also the relation of the sha/l and 
will has not been stable. As in the second person the will has 
tended to displace the shall, being now used in about 85% of 
the cases with shall in but 15%. 


28 The figures given seem also to indicate no ground for the statements of a 
difference in use between the first person singular and the first person plural. 
See Bruening, Formation of Future Tense in English, 46. 
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(2) The development with the third person as indicated by 
the charts, however, has not been, as with the second person, 
a complete reversing of the situation existing in the 16th century 
with the approximate 50% point in the 18th century. With the 
third person the 50% point appears in the 16th century with a 
gradual rising of the frequency of the will and a sinking of the 
shall to the present 85% to 15% relation.*® 

(3) Again if the modal use of the two words can be regarded 
as practically constant the development shown has especial 
significance for the tense use of wil] with the third person. 


QUESTIONS 
The instances of shall and will in direct questions occurring 
in these plays covering a period of three hundred and fifty years 
reveal no real shift in usage for any of the three grammatical 
persons. The following tabulation exhibits the total number 
of cases, subdivided into chronological periods cf approximately 
a half century each: 

















1-W 1-Sh | 2-W 2-Sh 3-W 3-Sh 

1557-1637 .......... 3 69 125 2 38 17 
1656-1703.... 1 105 129 1 35 10 
1713-1768... 1 80 51 1 40 19 
ieee (<a : 4 63 ips 3 36 12 
i) A 3 78 127 0 22 7 
POA 5 i ened: 395 505 7 171 65 











Contrary to the situation found in independent-declarative 
statements s/all never was common in second person questions 
even when it was used in more than 80% of the cases of the 
second person in direct statements. With the first person, on 
the other hand, shall has overwhelmingly predominated in 
questions although will has always been more frequently used 
in independent declarative statements. 


2° The apparent return to the 50% relation indicated for 1713 in Figures 
A and B of Plate 3 seems to be explained by the individual characteristics of the 
play Jane Shore by Nicholas Rowe. The situation in this play leads ratixer 
naturally to the using of an excessively large number of unmistakably modal 
shalls with the third person. 
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th 
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th 
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The percentages of the cases of shall and will in questions for 
the entire period reveal some facts of real significance: 





1-W 1-Sh | Ww 2-Sh | sw 3-Sh 


505 7 | 171 65 








eS ae 12 395 
ee a ne RBar a 2.9 97.1 





98.7 1.3 72.5 27.5 





From these figures two conclusions seem evident: 

1. The usual statement that will is impossible in questions 
with the first person is inaccurate, although it is true that will 
is seldom used in this situation. About 3% of the instances in 
the first person appear wich will.3° Of these twelve instances, 
eight (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, and 11) can be classed as “‘echoes”— 
the repeating of the will of the question just preceding. The 


39 T give here the twelve instances which occur in the plays examined: 
(1) The Alchemist (16190), I, 1, 222. 
Dapper—You know, I shewed the statute to you. 
Face— You did so, 
Dapper—And will IJ tell, then? By this hand of flesh, 
Would it might never write good court-hand more, 
If I discover. 
(2) The Alchemist, 11, 1, 536: 
Mammon—And wilt thou insinuate what I am, and praise me, 
And say I am a noble fellow? 
Face— O, what else, sir? 
And that you’ll make her royal with the stone, 
An empress; and yourself king of Bantam. 
Mammon—Wilt thou: do this? 
Face— Will I, sir? 


(3) Hyde Park (1637), V, 1, 250: 
Miss Caro!—Because, forsooth, I do not love you, will you 
Be desperate? 
Fairfield— Will I be desperate? 


(4) Cutter of Coleman Street (1661), I, 2, 271: 
Servant —Jt should be Mrs. Lucia by her voice, . . . . Will you please 
to see her, Sir? 
Truman— Will J see her, Blockhead? Yes; go out and kneel to her and 
pray her to come in. 


(5) The Wonder (1714), V, 1, 65: 
Felix— | Give me your hand at parting, however, Violante, 

won’t you—won’t you, won’t you—won’t you? 
Violante—- (Half regarding him) Won’t J do what? 
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other four, however, cannot be so explained. It is indeed hard 
to see how shall could be used with the first person in such a 
question as the following: 

The Witching Hour, Augustus Thomas, I, 1, 321 (b): 


Viola—Haven’t you seen the house, Mrs. Whipple? 
Helen—Not above this floor. 





(6) Bon Ton (1775), I, 1, 416 (a): 
Miss T— my uncle is in an ill humour, and wants me to discard 
you, and go with him into the country. 
Col. T— And will you, Miss? 
Miss T—Will I1?—no, I never do as I am bid. 


(7) Fortune’s Fool (1796), IV, 1, 46: 
Sir Bamber—. . . . She has no home, I tell you; and as I heard you were 
going to your lodgings, will you take her under your arm? 
Ap-Hazard—Will I not?—My dear Bam, always put yourself in 
Fortune’s way.—Madam! 


(8) Fertune’s Fool, IV, 2, 55: 
Sir Bamber—There! now haven’t I been libel’d?—hasn’t Miss Union 
been lampoon’d? and won’t I have you pilloried, sir, for 
saying that volume of virtue was in these apartments? 


(9) The Hunchback (1832), II, 2, 41: 
Julia— At town 
Or country ball, you’]] see me take the lead, 
While wives that carry on their backs the wealth 
To dower a princess, shal] give place to me;— 
Will I not profit, think you, by my right? 
Be sure I will! 


(10) Babes in the Wood (1860), I, 1, 15: 
Lady Blanche—Will you have a sugar plum? (putting up her mouth) 
Rushworth— Won't]? (kisses her) 


(11) The Second Mrs. Tangucray (1893), II, 52. (a): 
Mrs. Cortelyon— —Come, Mrs. Tanqueray, won’t you spare her? 
Paula—Won’t I spare her? (Suspiciously) Have you mentioned your 
plan to Aubrey—before I came in? 


(12) The Faithful (1915), I, 1, 78: 
Kurano— Shall we pour the wine on our heads first? 
Captain—No, afterwards, when we are hot. 
Kurano— But we will? 
Captain—Yes; oh yes? 
Kurano— Yes, we will pour the wine on our heads. We are going to 
pour the wine on our heads. 
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Alice—Would it interest you? 
Helen—Very much. 
Alice—(To Helen) Will I do as you guide? 


2. The common statement regarding second person questions, 
for example that in the New English Dictionary, that in the 
second person ‘“‘in categorical questions” shall is ‘‘normal,’’ 
is, according to these figures, plainly inadequate. Of the 512 
questions in the second person but 7 or 1.3% use shall; all 
the rest employ will. Certainly Shall you? with its 7 cases out of 
512 second person questions is no more ‘“‘normal’’ than Will I? 
having 12 instances out of a total of 407 first person questions.*! 

More than that; of these 7 instances of shall with the 2nd 
person, two (3, 4) are plainly “echoes”; one (5) seems, by the 


31 T give here the seven instances of the second person questions using shall: 


(1) Wealth and Health (1557) 279. 
Health—If these goods came with wrong-doing 
Shall ye have heaven for so spending, 
Or yet any meed? 


(2) Hyde Park (1637), V, 1, 246. 
Lord B—Do I not make a reasonable motion? 
Is’t only in myself? shall you not share 
I’ the delight? or do I appear a monster 
’Bove all mankind, you shun my embraces thus? 


(3) Cutter of Coleman Street (1661), V, 6, 329. 
Tabitha— —Oh! my Mother! what shall I do? I’m undone, 
Cutter— What shalt thou do? why, thou shalt Dance— 


(4) Siege of Damascus (1720), II, 1, 732. (b) 
Eumenes.—O, I could curse the giddy changeful slaves, 
But that the thought of this hour’s great event 
Possesses all my soul.—If we are beaten! 
Herbis.— The poison works; ’tis well— 
I’ll give him more. (aside) 


True, if we’re beaten, whe shall answer that? 
Shall you, or I?—Are you the governor— 
Or say we conquer, whose is then the praise? 


(5) The Hunchback (1832), I, 2, 19. 
Helen.— —Would you be more rich, 
More wise, more fair? the song that last you learned 
You fancy well; and therefore shall you learn 
No other song? 
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context, to be definitely colored with the meaning of “‘wish,” 
or “desire,” or “intention”; two (6, 7)—which are indeed but 
one question—seem to ask concerning the ‘‘will” or “purpose” 
of the one addressed. But two instances are left to fit the 
common rule, one from a play dated 1557 and the other from 
one dated 1637. 

One ought also to add here that there are a number of 
examples of Will you? in which the context seems to exclude 
from the word will the idea of “‘wish”’ or “‘resolve.””® 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


The instances of shall and will in subordinate clauses afforded 
by the plays examined for the entire period indicate no develop- 
ment or marked shift in usage in this respect during the past 
350 years. Five classes of subordinate clauses were separately 





(6, 7) A Blot in the ’Scutcheon (1843), III, 1, 802. (b) 
Guendolen—Where are you taking me? 
Tresham— He fell just here. 
Now answer me. Shall you in your whole life 
—You who have nought to do with Mertoun’s fate, 
Now you have seen his breast upon the turf, 
Shall you e’r walk this way if you can help? 
32 The following are a few examples: 
(1) The Tempest (1611), III, 2, 43: 
Calaban—I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleased to hearken once 
again to the suit I made thee? 


(2) Cutter of Coleman Street (1661), I, 2, 271: 
Truman Jr.—With me? who is it? 
Servant— It should be Mrs. Lucia by her voice, 
Sit, but she’s veil’d all over. 
Will you please to see her, Sir? 


(3) Bury Fair (1689), II, 1, 383: 
Goldsmith—Will you please to raffle for a teapot, a pair of candlesticks 
a couple of sconces? 


(4) She Wou’d if She Cou’d (1668): 
Lady Cockwood—Will you be pleased to repose, sir? 


(5) A Blot in the ’Scutcheon III, 1, 811: 
Tresham—But will you ever so forget his breast 

As carelessly to cross this bloody turf 

Under the black yew avenue? 
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investigated, but the figures disclose no reason why some of 
these groups should not be comined.® The totals for the five 
classes of clauses are as follow: - 





1-W 1-Sh | 2-W~ 2-Sh 3-W = 3-Sh 














Noun Object Clauses........ 59 79 153 33 316 61 
POP oS! wicca sid exe cine 42.8 S7.2 {| 82.2 “17.7 | 83.8 %.2 
CIN odin oS o's arenavelan tle 3 2 102 3 42 9 
a eee ere 60 40 97.2 2.8 82.3 17.6 
Adverbial Clauses— 
(Time, place, cause, etc.).... 32 19 29 25 55 65 
fg Sen nr eae ar QS Ati ns C21 Be SA 
Result Clauses.............. 8 15 3 4 22 10 
PT bores oe ai 6 neon ox 34.17 65.13 42.8 57.2 68.8 31.2 
Adjective Clauses........... 18 22 20 16 194 122 
WP OE ok ioc es Paper ek 45 55 55.6 44.4 | 61.4 38.6 
TMI Soaps bess sobtin ras pads 120 137 307 81 629 267 
DT i rr Pa 46.6 53.4 | 79.1 20.9 | 70.2 29.8 





Points of significance in these figures are: 

1. In conditions (in opposition to the usual rule offered) 
will is the usual auxiliary, very few cases of shall being found in 
any of the three persons. In the first person very few cases with 
either will or shall appeared; only a total of 5 instances in all— 
3 with will and 2 with shall. In the second person will was 


33 The numbers for the adverbial clauses, the result clauses, and the adjective 
clauses are considered together. There is also no separate group for the uses in 
indirect discourse as such. These cases are included in the group marked noun 
object clauses, a group made up of all the noun clauses, objects of such verbs as 
say, think, know, swear, believe, promise, pray, declare, hope, expect, assure. 
To separate artibrarily, “He says that he will come,” from “He promises, swears, 
declares, assures me, or thinks that he will come,” seemed to be artificially 
excluding from the totals many cases which had an obvious bearing as evidence. 


% The three instances of conditional clauses in the first person with will are: 
(1) Way of the World, Congreve (1700) II, 1, 511 (a): 

Mrs. Fainall—Ay, ay, dear Marwood, if we will be happy, we must find 
the means in ourselves, and among ourselves. Men are 
ever in extremes; either doting or averse. While they are 
lovers, if they have fire and sense, their jealousies are 
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found in 102 cases (97%); in the third person 42 cases used 
will (82.3%). 

2. In the Noun Object Clauses (the indirect discourse group) 
will predominates with the second and third persons: with the 
second person, 82.2%; with the third person, 83.8%. In the 
first person, however, shall is a bit more frequently used—57.2% 
with shall to 42.8% with will. 

3. In the other three kinds of subordinate clauses (Adjective, 
Result, Adverbial) the total figures show a slight predominance 





insupportable; and when they cease to love (we ought to 
think at least) they loathe. 
(2) Blot in the ’Scutcheon, Browning (1843) II, 1, 796 (a): 
Tresham—I have despatched last night at your command 
A missive bidding him present himself 
Tomorrow—here—thus much is said; the rest 
Is understood as if ’twere written down— 
“His suit finds favor in your eyes.” Now dictate 
This morning’s letter that shall countermand 
Last night’s—do dictate that! 
Mildred— But Thorold—if 
I will receive him as I said? 
Tresham— The Earl? 
Mildred— I will receive him. 


(3) The Madras House, Barker (1910) IV, 203 (b): 
Philip—(summing up) Then there’s precious little hope for the Kingdom 
of Heaven upon earth. I know it sounds mere nonsense, but I’m 
sure it’s true. If we can’t love the bad as well as the beautiful— 
if we won't share it all now—fresh air and art—and dirt and sin— 
then we good and clever people are costing the world too much. 


The two instances with shall (neither case after 1700) are: 
(1) Way of the World, Congreve (1700) IV, 1, 531 (a): 

Petulant—If I have a humor to quarrel, I can make less matters conclude 
premises,—if you are not handsome, what then, if I have a 
humor to prove it? If I shall have my reward, say so; if not, 
fight for your face the next time yourself—I’ll go sleep. 


(2) Plain Dealer, Wycherley (1666) IV, 1, 458: 
Sailor— Here are now below, the scolding, daggled gentlewoman, and 
that Major Old—Old—Fop, I think you call him. 
Freeman—Old fox;—prithee bid ’em come up, with your leave, captain, 
for now I can talk with her upon the square, if J shall not 
disturb you. (Exit Sailor) 


Manly— No; for I’ll be gone, come, volunteer. 
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of will in all three persons—very slight in the first person, 
50.8%; in the second, 53.6%; in the third, 57.9%. 

4. The common statement that in subordinate clauses in 
general shall has always predominated with all three grammatical 
persons is not verified by these figures.** The general totals of 
all classes of subordinate clauses show a decided predominance 
of will with the second and third persons (2—W. 79.1% to 
2—Sh. 20.9%; 3—W. 70.2% to 3 Sh. 29.8%) but with the 
first person a slightly larger use of shall (1i—W. 46.6% to 1—Sh. 
53.4%). 

A general view of the figures of the survey shows a decided de- 
velopment or change of use in the words shall and will from the 
16th century to the present only with the second and third persons 
in independent-declarative statements. In these two situations 
the older more frequent use of shall has been displaced by a 
decidedly greater use of will. With the first person in in- 
dependent-declarative statements the relation of shall to will 
as expressed by the percentages seems to have been fairly 
constant throughout the 350 years of the survey. In this 
situation wil] has always been used in more than 70% of the 
instances. The total figures for questions and subordinate 
clauses show the predominance of shall only with the first person. 
(Questions—1 Sh. 97%; subordinate clauses—1 Sh. 53.4%) 
With the second and third persons in questions and subordinate 
clauses will very obviously predominates. (Questions—2W. 
98.6%; 3W. 72%; subordinate clauses—2W. 83.4%; 3W. 70%). 


II. USAGE IN CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH DRAMA 


We proceed next to a more particular study of existing usage 
by noting the occurrences of will and shall in contemporary 
drama. As ‘the material to be examined I have selected eighteen 
plays written in England between 1902 and 1918. The results 
gained from these plays will then be compared (see Plate IV) 
with those which appear from examining an equal number of 
American plays written during the same period. 


% “Altho shall has thus lost some of its former territory in principal proposi- 
tions, it has still kept its old distinctive meaning there and has become, perhaps 
a greater favorite in the subordinate clause than it has ever been’”’ (Curme, 
J.E.G. Ph. XII, 522). 
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The list of English plays taken as the basis for this comparison 
is as follows: 


Date Author Title Text 
G2. 3. Phe... ..... SDS ics geee denn cer to Macmillan 
1909 S. Houghton....... The Younger Generation..... Constable 
S900 As. BORE. «5.5. 5: MGMES TOMBE. 6.6. 62 600550: Dickinson 
Rae. 5. CORUNY. «.-.<, PMR oc occ score viens cies Scribners 
1910 A. Bennett........ The Honeymoon........... Geo. Doran & Co. 
1911 M. Baring......... The Double Game........... Constable 
1913 G. B. Shaw........ Great Catharine............. Brentano 
a ee ie ee 2 | eee Geo. Doran & Co. 
1915 J. Masefield....... | See William Heinemann 
Ce a ne 6 ar Scribners 

1907 C. Gordon Lennox.. The Impertinence of the Clark 

ID sires cee o 9i0 4 

1908 Gertrude Robins. ..Makeshifts................. Clark 

1908 St. J. Hankin...... The Burglar who Failed.... . . Martin Sedser 
1910 G.Cannan........ James and John............ Clark 

1910 Elizabeth Baker... .Miss Tassey............ .. Clark 

1911 Alfred Sutro....... The Man in the Stalls....... Clark 

1911 Oliphant Down... .The Maker of Dreams....... Clark 

1912 Arthur Pinero...... The Widow of Wasdale Head. Clark 


INDEPENDENT DECLARATIVE STATEMENTS 


The development indicated in the previous charts (See 
Plates 1, 2, and 3) seemed to point to an equal predominance of 
will for all three grammatical persons in independent declarative 
statements. The larger amount of English dramatic material 
examined for the present generation confirms that conclusion. 
As indicated on Plate IV the percentages of frequency of shall 
and will in independent-declarative statements are: 

1st person—c. 70% will to c. 30% shall 
2nd person—c. 78% will to c. 22% shall 
3rd person—c. 90% will to c. 10% shall 

In the face of these figures, it is hard to see how the rule for 
the simple future tense, that a shall with the first person 
corresponds in meaning to a will with the second and third, 
can be held to represent actual English usage.** One can only 


36 It must be borne in mind, of course, that the figures given are the totals 
for a large body of material in which the usage of the individual writers differs 
considerably in a few cases. It would be strange indeed if the influence of the 
schools and a century of teaching should not noticeably affect the usage of a 
few. An example of such difference taken from the dialog of fiction rather than 
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adjust these figures to this common grammatical rule by 
assuming that with the first person the “simple future’’ is 
seldom used while with the other grammatical persons it is 
used very frequently. 


QUESTIONS 


The actual number of instances of shall and will in direct 
questions appearing in the English contemporary plays ex- 
amined may be tabulated as follows: 





1-W 1-Sh | 2-W  2-Sh | 3-W = 3-Sh 





NE 3c oct cek 4 71 
ge ree 5.3 94.7 





160 d | 24 5 
97.5 2.5 82.8 iz 





These percentages are represented graphically in Figure B 
on Plate IV. In order to facilitate comparison the percentages 
of will and shall in questions for the whole period of 350 years, 
as ascertained from the survey, are marked on the chart by 
black cross bars. 

In direct questions as in Independent Declarative Statements, 
the figures for the present generation reinforce the conclusions 
drawn from the total figures of the survey. Especially is this 
evident in respect to the overwhelming use of wil] to the ex- 





from drama is the following comparison of the use of shall and will with the first 
person in independent-declarative statements in Wells’ Ann Veronica and in 
Marshall’s The Old Order Changeth: 

(Wells)—1st person with will 75%; with shall 25%. 

(Marshal)—1st person with will 54%; with shall 46%. 

The figures for Wells are quite normal; those for Marshall are perhaps the 
most extreme variation from the usual situation for any large number of in- 
stances. The attempt here has been to examine enough material so that these 
individual characteristics will be subordinated to a representation of the more 
general usage. 

It seems impossible to suppose a difference in meaning for the auxiliary with 
the several grammatical persons in the following example: 

The Faithful (1915), II, 1, 77. 
Captain—Yes, First, let us all three be drunk. 
Kurano— All be drunk. I’ll be drunk, you’ll be drunk, she’ll be drunk. We'll 
be drunk, you’ll be drunk, he’ll be drunk. We'll all be drunk. Let 
us see who'll be drunk first. 










, aw Tr 
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clusion of shall with the second person.*” Of these instances 
the fourth should probably be classed as an echo, and in inter- 
preting the other three questions, unless one assumes the con- 
ventional rule, it is hard to exclude the idea that the speeker 
is inquiring concerning the purpose, intention, or determination 
of the one addressed. 

With the third person the figures for the present generation 
show a 10% increase of the will forms over the percentage for 
the same situation in the survey. 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


The full number of instances of shall and will occurring in 
subordinate clauses in the English contemporary plays ex- 
amined may be tabulated as follows: 





1-W 1-Sh | 2-W 2-Sh | 3-W 3-Sh 








AER MESON 0.6 <3 55 40 5 oS oe ord 16 39 $3 2 79 7 
a eee 1 1 26 0 5 0 
Adjective Cl...... 0 8 3 0 18 5 
Oe ; 0 3 0 0 3 0 
Adverbial (time, place, etc.)....... 1 1 3 2 11 3 

ree Seah adits ah pie Co Sais 41 ww. B 





37 [ give here the four instances of shall you? found in this material: 
(1) Younger Generation, p. 193. 
Mr. Kenyon (taking it from her)—No, no; we’d better not do that. 
Mrs. K.—What shall you do then? 
Mr. K.— I shall ask Grace to show it to me. 
Mrs. K.—Suppose she refuses? 
Mr. K.— Then I shall make her show it to me. 


(2) The Lie, p. 24. 
Elinor— . . . .Shall you be down here much before you go back to Egypt? 


(3) The Double Game, p. 270. 
Nielson— Isee our author has published a new book. 
Elizaveta—Who, Rakint? 
Nielson— Yes. It’s called “Giordano Bruno and the Movement of Libera- 
tion.” Shall you read it? 
Elizaveta—I haven’t time to read his books. 


(4) The Honeymoon, p. 33. 
Cedric—I shall always be your grandstand. 
Flora— Shall you? I can only do my best when I’ve got the undivided attention 
of my audience. 
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In the graphic presentation of percentages in Figure C on 
Plate IV the figures for all five types of subordinate clauses have 
been combined. Comparison with the figures in the table shows 
that for the second and third persons the percentages in the 
chart fairly represent the situation for all the groups of subor- 
dinate clauses. In the case of the first person, however, the 
percentage in the chart is mainly determined by a single group: 
viz., the Noun-Object Clause—the reported speech or indirect 
discourse group. 

From these figures two significant facts emerge: 

(1) With the 2nd and 3rd persons the overwhelming use of 
will to the exclusion of shall. In both these cases there is more 
than a 15% increase in the uses with will over the total figures 
found in the survey for these situations. 

(2) With the first person in indirect discourse or reported 
speech clauses shall very definitely predominates in the English 
material for the present generation. In this case it is to be 
noted that the figures for the present generation show a 20% 
increase of shall over the figures for the survey. This seems to 
be the only situation in which a comparison of the figures for 
English contemporary usage with those of the survey reveal 
a definitely marked increase of the shall forms. 


III. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN USAGE COMPARED 
WITH THAT IN ENGLAND 


With the results obtained from the study of contemporary 
drama written in England we proceed, finally, to compare the 
instances of shall and will to be found in a series of eighteen 
American plays dating from 1906 to 1918. The following is a 
list of the plays selected for comparison: 


Date Author Title Text 

1906 L.E. Mitchell....7he New York Idea............. Quinn 

I he RO as a5 so oo AE Ri ae oa oh cia Sb Bea SNES Dickinson 

1906 W. V. Moody....The Great Divide................Dickinson 

1907 A. Thomas...... The Witching Hour............. Quinn 

1908 E. Walter....... Ts Fase WEY 6 <5 once icwes Dickinson 

0900 - H. Be. Sheidon...\:  2Rl NEG oo bee vescdacess Macmillan 

1910 P. Mackaye..... Anti-Matrimony. ........00.008- F. A. Stokes & Co. 
1911 D. Belasco.......Return of Peter Grimm.......... Baker 

BOCE: “Ths CVOUINS, ..::... TPO ONC oc acco anass ses tis Quinn 


L. K. Anspacher.. The Unchastened Woman........ 








—- tah tah ond 
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Date Author Title Text 
1916 Doris Halman....Will o’ the Wisp................ Mayorga 
1916 G. Middleton....A Good Woman................. Mayorga 
1916. BP. WAGE. 3. 2.0: A Question of Morality.......... Mayorga 
1917 G.C. Cook Suppressed Desires.............. Mayorga 

(Susan Glaspell) 
1917 Sada Cowan..... Sintram of Skagerrak............ Mayorga 
1917 Esther Galbraith. Brink of Silence................ Mayorga 
1918 Rita Wellman....Fumniculi Funicula.............. Mayorga 
918 EB. Pillet......5.-. MI heres ers Fi kiakabacoesa Mayorga 


The percentages of will and shall established by a count of 
the instances in these plays are indicated graphically by the 
blocked and shaded columns in the chart on Plate IV, side by 
side with the black and white columns representing the English 
plays of the same period. 


INDEPENDENT DECLARATIVE STATEMENTS 


The number of instances of shall and will in independent 
declarative statements in these American plays is as follows: 


2-W 2-Sh| 3-W  3-Sh 
208 14 389 15 


1-W_  1-Sh 
763 119 





The following comparative table shows the percentages of 
will-forms in each of the three persons for both English and 
American plays. 

ist person, English 70%; American 87% 


2nd person, English 78%; American 94% 
3rd _ person, English 90%; American 96%. 


As these figures show, the shall-forms have been almost 
eliminated from American usage with all three grammatical 
persons. In contemporary English usage the shall-forms are 
somewhat more frequent and the will-forms correspondingly 
less frequent. 

But this difference between American and English usage is 
not confined to the first person, as has frequently been asserted. 
Indeed, in independent declarative statements the degree of 
difference between American and English usage is practically 
the same with the second person as with the first. 

In independent declarative statements, then, so far as these 
figures disclose the situation, no marked difference in usage 
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appears between Americans and Englishmen; American usage 
seems merely to show with all three grammatical persons a 
greater elimination of shall-forms and a corresponding increase 
of will-forms. 


QUESTIONS 


The following is the result of the count of shall and will in 
questions in the American plays: 
1-W = 1-Sh 2-W 2Sh| 3-W 3-Sh 
8 oe — i oe 
These figures show a close agreement between the American 
and English use of shall and will in questions. Especially is 
this noteworthy in respect to the second person. In both 
English and American usage there is the same overwhelming 
use of will in second person questions to the practical exclusion 
of shall.38 
With respect to the first person, the 15% difference between 
American and English usage indicated by the chart is much 
less significant than it first appears to be. The total number 
of instances of shal! and will in questions with the first person 
in the American material is only half the total number with 
the first person in the contemporary English dramas. As a 
result the very few more instances with will found in the 
American plays have undue weight in determining the per- 
centage. These instances,*® however, serve to confirm our earlier 


38 T quote here the only two instances of shall with the second person: 
(1) The Easiest Way, 179, a: 
Laura—Mr. Madison is coming up the path. 
Mrs. Williams (off stage) That’s good. 
Laura—Shan’t you come and see himi 
Mrs. Williams (same)—Lord, no! I’m six dollars and twenty cents out now, and 
up against an awful streak of luck. 
(2) The Truth, 259, a: 
Becky— Shall you speak to Mr. Linden about them? 
Warder— No. I wouldn’t insult you by discussing you with Linden, unless I 
was convinced every word and more here was true. 
39T give here the instances from the American dramas of questions using 
will with the first person. 
(1) New York Idea, 731, b: 
John—The case meant a big fee, big Kudos, and in sails Cynthia, Flashlight 
mad! And will I put on my hat and take her? No—and bang she goes off 
like a stick 0’ dynamite. 





—_ - 
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conclusion that will is sometimes possible in questions with the 
first person.” It is to be noted, too, that the third, fourth and 
sixth examples, and possibly also the seventh, are neither 
“echoes” nor rhetorical questions. 





(2) The Nigger, 128: 
Phil.— Run down an’ choke him—quick. Take his papahs. 
Barrington—Will I? Oh Lord! Honest, I pity that kid from the bottom o’ my 
tendah hea’t. Just you wait. 


(3) Unchastened Woman, II, 412: 
Hildegarde—I’d play the game out for all it’s worth. It’s no use weakening now. 
Lawrence (pointing to bills)—What will we do with these? 
Hildegarde (encouragingly)—We’ll meet them with your first installment 


(4) Witching Hour, 771, b: 
Viola— Haven’t you seen this house, Mrs. Whipple? 
Helen— Not above this floor. 
Alice— Wouldn’t it interest you? 
Helen— Very much. 


Alice— Will I do as your guide? 


(5) Witching Hour, 773, b: 
Clay—....: Always you when I think about a real house, vou bet—a house 
for me—and you'll be there, won’t you? 
Viola— Will I? 
Clay— Yes, say, “I will.” 


(6) Witching Hour, 786, b: 
Prentice.—. . . .When in your own mind your belief is sufficiently trained 
you won’t need this. (another slight pass) 
Jack—I won’t? 
Prentice—No. 
Jack—What’ll I do? 
Prentice—Simply think ... . 


(7) Witching Hour, 800, 9: 
Jack— No, you stay here. 


Alice— That’s scandalous. 
Jack— But none of us will start the scandal, will we? 


4° See page 1000. 
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SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


The following are the statistics for the use of shall and will 
in subordinate clauses: 

















1-W 1-Sh | 2-W 2-Sh| 3-W 3-Sh 
PIM xo 605.00 oeedeamess 53 8 59 3 91 2 
DE. oic'iccs's wis eseios Sees 1 0 35 0 12 0 
ee re eae te 0 3 7 0 21 2 
ere 2 0 1 0 5 2 
Adv. Clause (time, place, etc.)..... 1 1 3 1 12 1 
EIR oasis iret tabtonctc ermine 57 12 105 4 141 7 





For the second and third persons these figures, with the great 
preponderance of will in all types of subordinate clauses, 
exhibit a marked agreement with English usage. The com- 
parative percentages are as follows: 

2nd person with will, American 96.4%; English 95.6% 
3rd_ person with will, American 95.3%; English 88.6% 

In the case of the first person, on the other hard, a striking 
conflict appears between English and American usage. These 
figures primarily concern the Reported Speech or Indirect 
Discourse group of subordinate clauses for in the other classes 
no such disagreement appears.*! In reported speech clauses the 
contemporary English material shows 71% of shall uses with 
the first person to 29% of will; for the American material just 
the reverse is true with but 14% of shall uses to 86% of will. 


On the whole, the figures give evidence of a general tendency 
in American usage to eliminate the shall forms in all situations 
except direct questions with the first person. In practically all 
situations the percentage of will uses is somewhat higher than 
in the English material examined. The one outstanding conflict, 
however, between American and English usage of shall and will 
seems to be with the first person in subordinate clauses of reported 


*1 See also page 1010. 

“2 In subordinate clauses with the first person appears the only great increase 
of shall forms in the contemporary English material over those from the survey. 
See also page 1007. 
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speech (Noun Object Clauses). If these figures can be trusted 
as significant it is probably the difference here indicated which 
is chiefly responsible for the disagreement we feel between the 
present American and English use of shall and will. 

The more significant facts concerning the use of shall and 

will revealed by this statistical study of the material examined 
are briefly these: 
1. The figures seem to indicate that in some respects at least 
the conventional rules of the common school grammars do not 
represent and have never represented the practice of the 
language. Especially is this fact evident in regard to (a) the 
first person in independent-declarative statements, (b) the 
second person in direct questions, (c) the second and third 
persons in subordinate clauses. 

(a) With the first person in independent-declarative state- 
ments will is used in more than 70% of the cases. This pre- 
dominance prevails throughout the material examined for each 
decade since 1560 with no great shift of frequency or develop- 
ment revealed by the figures. 

(b) With the second person in direct questions will is almost 
always used. The cases with will are over 97% in all the 
material. A shall with the second person questions is found 
even less frequently than a will with first person questions. 

(c) In all subordinate clauses, with the second and third 
persons will decidedly predominates. Very plainly does this 
appear in the figures for the contemporary material both 
English and American. 

2. The figures for the survey seem to indicate very plainly a 
development in the use of shall and will with the second and 
third persons in independent-declarative statements. With 
both the second and the third persons the earlier more frequent 
use of shall has gradually been displaced through the 18th and 
19th centuries by an increasing use of will. 

3. The comparison of figures from equal amounts of contem- 
porary English and American usage reveals for practically all 
situations a somewhat higher percentage of will for the Ameri- 
can material. The one outstanding conflict, however, appears 
in the'case of clauses of reported speech with the first person. 
In this situation the figures for American usage show an 86% 
of will against the 71% of shall for English usage. 
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IV. MEANINGS IN SHALL AND WILL 


As indicated on page 988 above these instances of shall and 
will (about 20,000 in all) were not only subjected to a statistical 
study but in each case the context in which the shall or the 
will occurred was scrutinized for evidence concerning the mean- 
ing or feeling which must lie in these two words. 

The usual explanations offered for the development of the 
use of shall and will as a periphrastic future point to their 
original meanings of “obligation” and “‘wish” as especially 
fitted to develop the idea of futurity.“ The present obligation 
or wish is thus conceived as furnishing a very natural basis upon 
which to infer the satisfying future action. “When motive and 
circumstance sink in importance, interest and attention shift 
to the event.’”’ Many then take the attitude expressed by 
Matzner that in the present use of these two words there is 
a “glimmering through” of the “primitive meanings” of shall 
and will; that with shall there is connoted obligation or com- 
pulsion in a “‘series of gradations” gradually fading into the 
pure future idea; that with wil] there is connoted wish or 
resolve in a similar “series of gradations” likewise fading into 
the pure future.“ 

When one attempts to apply this explanation to the facts, 
however, one finds a large number of instances in which the 
context more or less plainly puts into shall and will meanings 
and feelings which cannot be accounted for on the basis of 
the “glimmering through” of the “primitive meanings”’ of these 
two words. This explanation, for instance, would account for 
the meaning of “resolve” or ‘‘determination” of the subject 
which remains in the word will, but it does not account for the 
many cases in which the context indicates the meaning of the 
“resolve” or “‘determination”’ of the subject put into the future 
expression with shall. This use of shall has frequently been 
recognized as legitimate English usage but is ignored in the 
attempted explanations of the development of shall in the 
periphrastic future. 


43 See Curme, Jr. of Eng. & Gmc. Phil., 13, 517; and Bradley, Trans. of Am. 
Phil. Assn., 42 (1911), 15, 16, 17. 
4¢ See above page 986, Bibliographical Note. 
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Sweet, for instance, declares that “the emphatic J; shall doit 
expresses determination, as if the speaker meant to imply that 
his will was so strong as to become a purely objective force.’ 
And the article on shall in the New English Dictionary contains 
this statement: “I shall often expresses a determination 
insisted on in spite of opposition, and J ; shall not(colloq. I shan’t) 
a peremptory refusal.” 

Examples of this use of shall to express “‘resolve” or “deter- 
mination” are: 


The Wonder 1714 (V, 1, 65) 
Violante—Nay, sure you will not let my Father find you here—Distraction 
Felix—Indeed but I shall—except you command this Door to be open’d,! and 
that Way conceal me from his sight. 


Way of the World 1700 (V, 1, 539) 
Sir Wilful—Therefore withdraw your instrument, sir, or by’r Lady, I shall 
draw mine. 


Love’s Last Shift, 1696, (Iv, 66) 
. .. Damme, Sir, have a care! Don’t give me the Lye, I shan’t take it, Sir. 


Babes in the Wood, 1860, (III, 1, 69) 
Beetle—There! but let this be a lesson to you, Arabella—the first time you forget 
it, I shall not return to the Queen’s Bench, but J shall certainly apply 
to Mr. Justice Cresswell. 


The Faithful, 1915, (1, 1, 11) 
Lord Asano—This alters everything. JI shall go at once to the Envoy’s court 
and appeal against Kira. 


Again, the explanation—the “glimmering through” of the 
“primitive meaning’”—would account for the various shades 
of compulsion to be brought upon the subject expressed by the 
shall with the second and third persons, but it does not account 
for the cases in which will with the second or third persons also 
implies a compulsion to be brought upon the subject. 

In the second person, for example, the use of wil/ to express 
a command has been often recognized. 


“ New English Grammar, No. 2202. 


46a See Blount and Northrup, English Grammar, No. 144, e. 
48b “Vou will go to your room and stay there!, being the speaker’s command.” 
The King’s English, p. 138. 
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The following are illustrations (quoted from Aronstein)*”: 


Sehr oft steh. you will an stelle eines imperativs: 

Froude I, 243: ‘You will entreat the present pope in my name to exercise the 
same moderation—You will observe in his reply whether he repeats the offer 
made to me by Paul IV.’ (Ubersetzung eines briefes Phillipps II an seinen 
gesandten in Rome.) 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond III, 1X: ‘You will wait on the Bishop of Rochester 
early, you will bid him bring his coach hither.’ ” 


In the first of the following the expression containing the 
You will implies a threat of the speaker; in the second the 
speaker’s promise and determination: 

Jane Shore V, 208, line 393: 
Shore— Infamy on thy head! 
Thou tool of power, thou pander to authority! 
I tell thee, knave, thou know’st of none so virtuous! 
And she that bore thee was an Aethiop to her! 
Catesby—You’ll answer this at full—Away with ’em. 


The Faithful I, 2, 51: 
Kurano—Kira taught you the wrong ritual? 
Asano— Yes. 
Kurano—You will not go unavenged. 


In like fashion the context with the strongly emphasized 
auxiliary sometimes shows plainly that, in both the second 
and the third persons with will, the subject will be under such 
pressure as to force him to act even in direct opposition to 
his ‘‘wish” or “‘resolve.”’ For example: 


A—He says that he has decided not to go to the court. 
B—Well,he will go to the court even if we have to carry him. 


X—I don’t intend to allow anyone to see the books. 
Y—But you will let us see them for we have the judge’s order. 





460 “‘__Sehr oft driickt you will mit einem Z., das Tun besagt, einen gemesse- 
nen Befehl aus (you must, you are to) wie im D. und Frz. die 2 P. der Zukunftform 
eines solchen Z.— 

‘You will come tomorrow at ten o’clock! 
Sie werden morgen um 10 Uhr antreten! 
Vous viendrez demain a dix heures! 


You will take this packet to Mr. Molloy. 
I say you will sweep my room.’ ” 
Kriiger, Syntax, IV, 2926. 
47 Aronstein, Anglia, 41, p. 39. 
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In other words, instead of the situation supposed in the 
explanation usually offered—that the shall or will may be 
colored by the original meanings still clinging to them—we have 
many cases in which the shall and will each imply meanings 
which originally belonged only to the other. Thus shall not 
only carries the connotations of “obligation” or “compulsion” 
of the speaker or of circumstances but at times with the first 
person is used to express his “resolve” or “determination’”’; 
will not only expresses various shades of the subject’s “deter- 
mination,” “desire,” ‘‘willingness,”’ but at times implies strong 
“compulsion” or “‘necessity” to an action in opposition to the 
will of the subject. , 

Not only must an adequate explanation of the meanings in 
these words account for this situation respecting shall and will 
alone, but it must also account for the implications, the mean- 
ings, which other modes of expressing the future have acquired. 
The combination to be+ going+ prepositional infinitive cannot 
be said to have brought from the original meanings of to be 
or going any ideas of “determination” or “resolve” or ‘‘com- 
pulsion.”” And yet when used as a phrase to express a future 
idea the context very frequently shows that some one of these 
meanings is conveyed by the phrase.** For example: 

The Nightingale (1870) I, 380: 
Keziah—(discussing the wealth of the prospective bridegroom of her mistress] 
At least he had; but he’s spent some. But now he’s [resolve] going to 
reform because he’s going to marry. 


The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (1894) III, 62, a: 


Ellean—I-I can’t talk to you..... You do nothing else but mock and sneer, 
nothing else. 

Paula—Ellean dear! Ellean! I didn’t mean it. I’m so horribly jealous, it’s 
a sort of curseonme..... My tongue runs away with me, I’m going 


to alter, [resolve] I swear I am. I’ve made some good resolutions. 
and as God’s above me, I'll keep them! 


The Faithful (1915) II, 1, 62: 
Kurano—Are they going to kill me? 
4th Ronin—They said [resolve] they were going to make sure of you. 
The same situation arises in connection with the phrases 
to be+ about+ prepositional infinitive and the verb to be+ preposi- 


48 See also Royster and Steadman, The “Going-to” Future, Manly Anni- 
versary Studies, 399-402. 
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tional infinitive. Nothing in the original meanings of these words 
signified “resolve.” “compulsion,” or ‘command.’ But these 
phrases when used to express a future very frequently carry 
with them the suggestion of the “resolve” of the subject or of 
the “necessity” of the action. 


The man ts about to dive from the bridge. 
He has bought up two of our neighbors and is about to buy us up too. 


The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, I, 38b: 
Drummle—Oh, Nugent Warrinder’s engagement, to Lady Alice Tring. I’ve 
heard of that. They’re not to be married till the spring. 


The Faithful, TI, 4, 131: 
The Herald—I have a message for you. That you are to kill yourselves here, 
on this spot, for the murder of Duke Kira. 


Even those cases in which the present form of the verb is 
used and the future idea is indicated by an adverb frequently 
cannot be freed from the meanings of “intention,” ‘“‘resolve”’ 
or “determination.” 


Second Mrs. Tanqueray, I, 40, (a): 
Misquith—I go up to Scotland to-morrow, and there are some little matters . . . . 


Second Mrs. Tanqueray, II, 52, (b): 
Mrs. Cortelton—We go to town this afternoon at five o’clock and sleep tonight 
at Bayliss’s. 


Michael and His Lost Angel, I1, 92, (b): 
Michael—Withcombe has gone over to Saint Margaret’s with Gibbard and my 
uncle. They stay there the night. 


Second Mrs. Tanqueray, II, 45, (a): 
Aubrey—Well, she’s going to town, Cayley says here, and his visit’s at an end. 
He’s coming over this morning to call on you. . Shall we ask him to 
transfer himself to us? 


From these instances, then, it is evident that the common 
explanation of the “glimmering through” of the primitive 
meanings of shall and will fails to account for the following 
significant facts: 

(1) Both shall and will sometimes express the resolve or 
determination of the subject and both sometimes imply com- 
pulsion or necessity to an action even in opposition to the will 
of the subject. 
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(2) The other phrases commonly used to express the future 
may also connote resolve and determination, or compulsion and 
necessity, although their original meanings suggest no such idea. 

It may be added that the same set of instances of the ex- 
pression of the future offered to different people will produce 
a wide variety of interpretations and not infrequently the same 
person will see in a given example at one time only a pure 
future idea and at another the connotation of other circum- 
stances. Very probably a speaker or writer seldom conceives 
of the future event entirely freed from the circumstances upon 
which it is predicted; and, likewise, for the hearer or reader, 
although in a rapid impression with an entirely unemphasized 
phrase the general future prediction may be all that registers, 
yet with more attention put upon the statement, directed by 
greater emphasis on some part of the word group or retained 
by the reader’s attempted analysis, there often stand out some 
of the connotations of intention, resolve, determination, com- 
pulsion, or necessity.*° There are, without question, unmis- 
takable modal uses of shall and will, but they are mingled with 
these lighter shades of connotation and so inseparably joined 
to them that no rules seem adequate to distinguish them 
satisfactorily. 


V. A BRIEF RESTATEMENT OF CONCLUSIONS 


1. A survey of the discussions of shall and will since the early 
19th century and especially of those since 1900 reveals much 
conflict of opinion and no thoroughly accepted views concerning 
(a) the present state of the usage of these two words, (b) the 
meaning and trend of the development of that usage, (c) the 
causes which have given rise to it. 


49 In view of the meanings which attach themselves not only to shall and 
will but also to the other phrases used to express the future, and the fact that 
these meanings of intention, resolve, determination, compulsion, necessity, are 
necessarily the grounds upon which future predictions are made one naturally 
raises the question whether these meanings are not inevitable connotations of 
the future idea unrelated to the particular words by which the future is ex- 
pressed. If so they will attach themselves to any phrase used to express the 
future and thus prevent the development of any one word group to indicate a 
pure uncolored future. This question, however, is not a matter concerning 
English alone but one of comparative syntax and must be reserved for future 
publication. 
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2. There are several distinct stages in the development of the 
conventional rules for shall and will. The first suggestion found 
in English grammars of a differentiation of use between the 
two words appears in 1622, in Mason’s Grammaire Angloise. 
Wallis’ Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (1653) first gives a 
definite rule concerning a shall with the first person to cor- 
respond to a will with the second and third. The beginnings of 
the conventional rules for interrogative sentences are not to be 
found until Lowth’s A Short Introduction to English Grammar 
(1762). The complete scheme of conventional rules of shall and 
will is first outlined in all essentials in the discussion given in the 
grammar of William Ward (1765). Not until 1795 with Lindley 
Murray’s famous grammar is this complete scheme of con- 
ventional rules repeated and it does not become a common 
feature of English or American grammars until after the 1st 
quarter of the 19th century. 

3. The expressed purposes of the grammarians in which the 
developed system of rules for shall and will first appeared, in 
accord with a common 18th century attitude, were to frame 
rules for the Eng'ish language and to correct the practice of 
English speakers and writers by means of these rules. Their 
use of ‘‘reason” and their explicit repudiation of usage—even 
that of ‘“‘the most approved authors’”—as a standard and 
basis for their rules points to the conclusion that the con- 
ventional rules for shall and will then first formulated were 
probably arbitrary and without a validity based upon the 
practice of the language. 

4. The figures and charts of the instances found in the survey 
of English drama from the 16th century to the present indicate 
that in this type of literature at least 

(a) In independent-declarative statements the ist person 
with will has always predominated with no great shift of 
frequency or development. 

(b) In independent-declarative statements in the 2nd and 
3rd persons will has gradually displaced shall. 

For the present generation will predominates in all three 
persons. This condition probably necessitates the repudiation 
of the conventional rule that a 1st person with shall corresponds 
to a 2nd and 3rd with will. 
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In questions, shall is almost always used with the first person 
and will with the second although a will with the 1st and a 
shall with the second is occasionally found. The usual rule 
that shall is the “normal” auxiliary in 2nd person questions 
does not seem to represent the practice of the language. 

The figures do not verify the conventional rule that in 
subordinate clauses and conditions shall is used for all persons. 
On the other hand, will very decidedly predominates in the 
second and third persons. In the indirect discourse group the 
figures do not furnish any substantial basis upon which to 
judge the conventional rule. With the first person in the 
indirect discourse clauses, however, the figures indicate one 
situation in which American and contemporary English usage 
differ widely. Here there is shown not the usual general increase 
of will forms for the American usage but a definite conflict with 
English usage—the American 86% of will as contrasted with 
an English 70% of shall. 

5. From the mass of instances examined, the evidence furnished 
by the context in which the shall and will (as well as other 
phrases to express the future) were used, seems to indicate that 
the connotations of intention, resolve, compulsion, necessity, 
are not simply the “glimmerings through” of the primitive 
meanings of skal? and will for there are many cases in which 
the shall and the will each imply meanings which originally 
belonged to the other. These connotations become prominent 
in proportion to the stress given to the elements of the phrase 
expressing the future and the amount of attention given by 
the reader to the analysis of the idea. The lighter colorings of 
connotation shade into the unmistakable modal uses so in- 
separably as to make a definite dividing line impossible. 

CHARLES C. FRIES 
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GEORGE O. CURME, A Grammar of the German Language, 
Second Revised Edition. Pp. xii, 623. New York, Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Co., Seventh Printing, 1952. $8.50. 


The publishers deserve the gratitude of the profession 
for making a renowned classic in the field available again. 
Its reappearance provides a fitting occasion for a brief re- 
evaluation. The first edition appeared in 1905, the revised 
edition in 1922. Curme, who received his philological train- 
ing at the University of Michigan under Calvin Thomas and 
George A. Hench, was for decades professor of Germanic 
philology at Northwestern University. 

This monumental grammar is Curme's own personal de- 
scriptive account of the grammatical features of the entire 
German literary language with constant attention to other 
levels of usage and to dialectal variation, and with frequent 
historical explanations in fine print. From the modern struc- 
tural point of view it would be easy to severely criticize 
Curme's techniques of description, his semantic classifications, 
his numerous labels and sublabels derived from classical 
grammar. It would be equally easy to criticize many of 
Curme's judgments in matters of usage, since his incomplete 
colloquial and dialectal data are apt to merge the literary rep- 
resentation of dialects and his own observations of the features 
of spoken German, which were partly based on the use of in- 
formants. Curme could certainly also be criticized for his 
determined neglect of all secondary sources, because this 
shortcoming, which is not only bibliographical, impairs the 
usefulness of the book. He does not, e.g., quote Siebs' 
Deutsche Bihnenaussprache evenwhenhe is actually paraphras- 
ing statements from it (p.27). He only vaguely and mostly 
critically refers to "German grammarians" without specifically 
using and quoting such important sources as the handbooks by 
Behaghel, Paul, Wilmanns, the dictionaries by Klugeand others, 
the records of the Deutscher Sprachatlas, P. Kretschmer's 
study of colloquial speech. 
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Professor Werner F. Leopold in his introductory remarks 
"About this Book' (pp. i-iv) says unequivocally: "No teacher 
of German worth his salt should be without a copy of Curme." 
I agree with this statement, but this book is by no means only 
of interest to Germanists. The unique merits of Curme's 
grammar that overshadow all of its shortcomings can be easily 
summarized. It completely and adequately describes a huge 
corpus of modern standard German; it deals not only with its 
main features but with many minute details as well. Curme's 
independent approach to primary sources also from the point 
of view of the English language is especially valuable to a 
user with an English language background, but does not distort 
the interpretation of the German data. Occasionally careful 
translations bring out idiomatic characteristics. Curme does 
not hestiate to supply long, often exhaustive lists of lexical 
forms exhibiting certain grammatical or semantic features; a 
word-index (pp. 599-617) makes this material easily accessible. 
This interest in the lexicon can only be welcomed because it 
provides data often neglected in a structural description. I 
personally can see no harm in providing the interested user 
with the background and history of contemporary constructions, 
if the historical and descriptive material is, as in this book, 
carefully kept apart. 

At the present time only Curme himself could have revised 
his grammar again, since it is such an independent, almost 
autocratic description of and key to the corpus. The definitive, 
structural description of Modern German, when and if it is 
ever written, will certainly greatly benefit from the morpho-— 
logical and syntactical material as supplied and classified by 
Curme, and will owe a great deal to his thoroughness and the 
internal consistency of his approach. 


Herbert Penzl 
University of Michigan 
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The Teaching of Modern Languages. Pp. 295. Unesco, 
1955. 


This is "a volume of studies deriving from the Interna- 
tional Seminar organized by the Secretariat of Unesco at 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, in August 1953."" ''The volume has 
been edited jointly by the Secretariat of Unesco and by Pro- 
fessor Theodore Andersson, of Yale University, who served 
as director of the Ceylon seminar."" "The meeting in Ceylon 
gathered together 40 outstanding scholars from 18 nations." 

The volume offers little to startle or outrage a reader of 
Language Learning. Indeed, its most impressive feature is 
the high degree of agreement among the participants on the 
principles of teaching living languages. 

Nevertheless, there are enough suggestive differences of 
emphasis, variations in the priorities of objectives, diversi- 
ties in the learning groups (age, educational status, proportion 
of the population) and in the linguistic and cultural compari- 
sons between native language and studied language, to make 
the reading of the book a rewarding experience for the thought- 
ful language teacher. 

The chapter on "The humanistic aspect" is fairly free 
from the nebulous benevolence which often beclouds such dis- 
cussions. There is a realistic presentation of obstacles and 
pitfalls. Many readers will be touched by the biographical 
sketch on page 30: the conscientious teacher who, in his 
youth, succeeds in spending some time in the home of the 
language he teaches, returns and reports to his students what 
he observed and remembers — and continues to report just 
that for decades. Throughout the volume, reports on specific 
projects and situations offer usable hints (and of course also 
many features which are appropriate only to the particular 
project or situation): e.g., Spanish for US students (Mexico), 
audio-visual aids (France), teacher training. (Germany), text- 
books and teachers' manuals(Thailand), radio and TV (Sweden) , 
adult migrants (Israel), Arabic in Pakistan. 

It is this reviewer's impression that the participating mem- 
bership of the seminar has been well selected, and that this 
volume of reports has been well edited. There is pleasure 
and profit in it for the language teacher. 


W. F. Twaddell 
Brown University 
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REVIEWS 


LIVY, XII, Books XLIII-XLV, translated by Alfred C. Schles- 
inger. (Loeb Classical Library, no. 396.) Pp. vii, 425, 
six maps. Harvard University Press, 1952. $3.00. 


DIODORUS SICULUS, VII, Books XV. 20-XVI. 65, translated by 
Charles L. Sherman. (ibid., no. 389.) Pp. v, 431, twomaps. 
ibid.,1952. $3.00. 


ARISTOTLE, Meteorologica, translated by H. D. P. Lee. 
(ibid, no. 397.) Pp. xxx, 433. ibid.,1952. $3.00. 


PHILO, Supplement I, Questions and Answers on Genesis, 
translated by Ralph Marcus. (ibid.,no. 380.) Pp. xx, 551. 
ibid., 1953. $3.00. 


PHILO, Supplement II, Questions and Answers on Exodus, 
translated by Ralph Marcus. (ibid.,no. 401.) Pp. viii, 307. 
ibid., 1943. $3.00. 


The Loeb Classical Library, iive volumes of which are 
listed above, continues to make available to the public the 
leading authors of the Graeco-Roman world in bilingual edi- 
tions. 

In most volumes of this series, the translator conceives it 
his duty to print a readable text in Greek or Latin (with full 
acknowledgement to the editor who produced it in the first 
place), an English translation, and a few notes. The poorest 
of the series, to my knowledge, is the two-volume Terence, 
which has no introduction, no apparatus criticus,no notes, no 
index, and a text which seems to have been set into print on 
New Year's eve. In some cases the author has simply revised 
an earlier translation; this is the case with the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius, Which utilizes the sixteenth century translation by 
Adlington. 

On the other hand, some of the translators have expended 
enormous amounts of industry and learning and have produced 
what amounts to a definitive text with exhaustive commentary. 
In this class would fall the Gulick Athenaeus, the Deiphnoso- 
phists. 

The authors of the volumes under review have not attempted 
anything as grand in scope as Gulick, but they have success- 
fully produced far more than the minimum. The Livy, cover- 
ing the years BC 171-167, contains an apparatus criticus which 
according to the introduction aims "to present all emendations 
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subsequent to the editio princeps!' The six maps "show the 
location of all places mentioned in the volume, if the location 
is known." There are extensive footnotes and an index of 
proper names. 

The Diodorus, covering the years BC 382/1 - 346/5, is 
similar to the previous volume in scope and achievement; the 
notes, apparatus, and index of names should be more than 
adequate for the general reader. Macaulay may have been 
right when he called Diodorus "a stupid, credulous, prosing 
old ass," but he is easy reading, and if any one who had an 
interest in Greek history wished to improve his Greek, he 
could do worse than to try Diodorus. 

The Aristotle is less ambitious than the first two. Its 
apparatus criticus gives only the author's departure from the 
Greek text of Fobes, except for occasional citing of variants 
in obscure passages. The notes are not as full as in the 
Livy and Diodorus. The most attractive feature of this work 
is the reprinting of the Fobes Greek index, except for the 
very high frequency words. The value of the Loeb series 
would be vastly increased for both layman and scholar if such 
indices, where they are available, were reprinted; if modern 
scholarly indices are lacking, the editors could use older 
ones, like those found in the Delphin series of Latin authors. 
By omitting high frequency words (preopositions, etc.), the 
value of the index for many purposes is not impaired and the 
length is not excessive; that of the Meteorologica is fifty-one 
pages. 

The two volumes of Philo, a supplement to his other 
works, differ not only from the other volumes under review 
but from all others in the series. They contain no Latin or 
Greek text, but present the translation of an Armenian version 
(not reproduced) of two lost Greek works by Philo. Extant 
fragments of the Greek original and pertinent passages from a 
fourth century Latin translation of part of the fourth book of 
the book on Genesis are included in the appendix, the Greek 
having eighty-three pages and the Latin nine. The notes are 
full, being somewhat larger in bulk than the translation itself. 
There is a thirty-one page English index. 

It might be in order to add a few words on the use of the 
Loeb series. Some people possess a strong feeling of guilt 
about the use of translations, an obvious holdover from school 
days, where the use of a pony was considered proof positive 
of moral turpitude. So long as the only means of attack upon 
a language is that of translation, the teacher is quite right in 
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forbidding the student to do a two hour assignment in ten 
minutes by over-learning an English translation. It might also 
be argued that the student who finds that the laborious dic- 
tionary method gets him nowhere is within his rights in per- 
forming a useless task in the quickest possible way. 

For one trying to improve his knowledge of Greek and 
Latin on his own, bilingual editions have great value. Ii the 
reader already possesses fair competence and wishes to do 
rapid reading, the following procedure seems best. First, 
put aside all grammars and lexicons. Then begin to read in 
the original language without translating intoEnglish. Do not 
be bothered by words, phrases, or even sentences which you 
do not understand, as long as you are following the general 
line of thought. But there will come a point when your inter— 
est will lag because there are too many unknowns; now turn to 
the English translation, beginning at a point where you were 
still comprehending the original and continuing up to or beyond 
the point where you stopped. Then go back and read again in 
the original language this same material, glancing over occa- 
tionally to the English for clarification if necessary. Read on 
in the original until you become lost, and then repeat the 
process. On finishing the work, begin at the beginning and 
read straight through in‘the original. At this point you may, 
if you like, make occasional reference to grammar and lexi- 
con for any points that have aroused your interest. But if you 
look up a word, read the entire article. Presumably you now 
understand the text; you would like to know more about the 
language. 

If your command of the language is not sufficient to per- 
mit you to proceed in this fashion, perhaps you should start 
with an easier (i.e., more prosaic, dealing in commonplaces 
and cliches) text. Or an alternative would be to read the en- 
tire work through once or twice in English; then proceed as 
described above. 

With some foundation in Greek or Latin an intelligent stu- 
dent should be able in this way to teach himself to read such 
authors as the Pliny and Diodorus reviewed above. After he 
has learned to read rapidly, he should then learn to read 
slowly; there are plenty of authors in Greek and Latin that 
may learn to read Livy book by book, but we should read 
Horace ode by ode. 


Waldo E. Sweet 
University of Michigan 











NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE MICHIGAN LINGUISTIC SOCIETY held its winter meeting 
at Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan on December 8, 
1957. The meetings, presided over by Dean Victor A. Rapport 
of the Liberal Arts College of Wayne State University, consisted 
of two sessions; during the morning session the following pro- 
gram was presented: 


1. Welcome address by Dean Victor A. Rapport 
2. The Personal Endings of Verbs in 17th Century Ameri- 
can English, O. L. Abbott, Michigan State University 
(10 minutes) 
3. The M.S.U. Dictionary of Agricul ture (40 minutes) 
a. A Brief Description - John N. Winburne, Michigan 
State University 
b. A Botanist Becomes a Lexicographer - Dr. Ernest 
A. Bessey, Michigan State University 
c. A Soil Scientist and Lexicographer - Mr. J. O. 
Veatch, Michigan State University 
d. A Poultry Husbandryman Writes Definitions - Mr. 
Frank N. Barrett, Michigan State University 


The following papers were read during the afternoon ses- 
sion: 


1. Business meeting (conducted by Professor Harold A. 
Basilius of Wayne, president of the Michigan Linguistic 
Society 
2. Mechanical Translation and Zipf's Law - George J. 
Minty and Andreas Koutsoudas, University of Michigan 
(20 minutes) 
3. Learning the Chinese Script Can be Easy - Yao Shen, 
University of Michigan (15 minutes) 
4. Teaching English in Non-English Speaking Countries - a 
symposium 
a. Indonesia -- Bryce Van Syoc, University of Michigan 
(15 minutes) 

b. Italy -- Harry H. Josselson, Wayne State University 
(15 minutes) 

c. Japan -- Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan 
(20 minutes) 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE, sponsored by the University of 
Michigan in cooperation with the Linguistic Society of America, 
is to be held at Ann Arbor, Michigan from June 24 to August 
16, 1957. 

The teaching staff of the Linguistic Institute will consist 
of regular members of the University of Michigan faculty and 
a large number of visitors. Professor Jerzy Kurylowicz, of 
the University of Cracow, Poland, has been invited as the 
Collitz Professor in Indo-European. The other guest stafi 
members will include Norman A. McQuown, University of 
Chicago, Associate Director of the Institute; Madison S. Beeler, 
University of California; Isidore Dyen, Yale University; Joseph 
H. Greenberg, Columbia University; Martin Joos, University 
of Wisconsin; Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; and Sol Soporta, Indiana University. In addition to 
courses in Indo-European and other offerings on comparative 
grammar, there will be offered introductory and advanced 
course on various aspects of linguistic analysis, including in- 
strumental analysis; language and culture; psycho-linguistics; 
mass communications; experimental studies in speech; and 
various courses on the structure of specific languages. 

The annual summer meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America will be held in Ann Arbor on July 26 and 27, and 
throughout the summer session the Institute will present its 
weekly series of forums and conferences on current issues and 
research in linguistic science. 

For further information write to Albert H. Marckwardt, 
Director, Linguistic Institute, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS, or Camp Wycliffe, 
as it is popularly called, announces the following dates and 
places for beginning and advanced linguistic courses: June 17 
to August 30 at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
June 24 to September 6 at the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Courses are primarily directed toward the study of tech- 
niques for the learning of languages which have not been re- 
duced to writing, and teach the methods for forming alphabets 
for such languages, preparing primers, dictionaries, gram- 
mars, etc. In addition, problems of translation of written 
materials into such languages are also discussed. 

Requests for information should be addressed to the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics, P.O. Box 870, Glendale 5, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Readers in other parts of the world may be interested in 
knowing of the branch session near Melbourne, Australia; and 
of the Wycliffe Language Course in London, England. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING STAFF of the Purdue De- 
partment of English announces that arrangements have been 
completed for the publication of a Journal of Developmental 
Reading, beginning with the issue of Autumn, 1957. High 
school, college, industrial, military and adult reading pro- 
grams will be covered. Articles are being solicited on any 
subject of genuine interest to teachers of reading. For in 
formation write to Editor, Journal of Developmental Reading, 
Department of English, University Hall, Purdue University , 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY is seeking 
candidates for overseas posts as Cultural Affairs Officers, 
Information Officers, and Bi-National Center Officers. Only 
those with a record of achievement in public affairs, cultural 
affairs, including artistic and scholarly work, English-language 
teaching, or some medium of communication should apply. Age 
limits 31 to 55. Candidates must be willing to serve anywhere 
in the world. Send for application forms and further informa- 
tion to Argus Tresidder, Cultural Affairs Advisor, Room 652 
Walker -Johnson Building, U. S. Information Center, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


This list constitutes acknowledgment of publications re- 


ceived by Language Learning not previously acknowledged. As 
space permits, reviews will be printed of those publications 
which make special contributions to the application of the 
principles of scientific language study to the practical prob- 
lems of teaching and learning languages. 


Abercrombie, David, Problems and Principles, Studies in 
the Teaching of Englishas a Second Language. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1956. 


Boletin Indigenista, XVI, No. 1 (March, 1956). 


The English Bulletin,I, Nos. 2 (April, 1955), 3 (May, 
1955), 4 (June, 1955), 8-9 (October-November, 1955). 


English Language Teaching, X, Nos. 3 (April-June, 1956), 
4 (July-September, 1956); XI, No. 1 (October-Decem- 
ber, 1956). 


English Studies, XXXVII, No. 1 (February, 1956). 


Gleason, H. A. Jr.,AnIntroduction to Descriptive Lin- 
guistics and Workbook in Descriptive Linguistics. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1955. 


Goodman, Samuel M., Lorraine K. Diamond, and David J. 
Fox, Who Are the Puerto Rican Pupils in the New York 
City Schools? New York: Puerto Rican Study, 1956. 


Jones, Daniel, English Pronouncing Dictionary, Eleventh 
Edition. New York: Everyman's Library, EK. P. Dutton, 
1956. 


Journal des Traducteurs, I, Nos. 3 (February 1956), 4 
(April, 1956), 5 (October, 1956); supplement, "Ier Con- 
gréss Genéral des Traducteurs Canadiens." 
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Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly, I, Nos. 2, 3, 4 
(1955). 


King, Harold V. and Russell N. Campbell, An English 
Reading Test for Students of English asa Foreign Lan- 
guage. Washington: Washington Publications, 1956. 


Koefoed, H. A., Modern Danish Prose. Copenhagen: 
H¢ést & Sgns Forlag, 1956. 


Levende Talen, Nos. 193 (February, 1956), 184 (April, 
1956), 185 (June, 1956), 186 (November, 1956), 187 
(December, 1956); supplement, ''VIle Congrésde la Fédé- 
ration Internationale des Professuers de Langues 
Vivantes." 


Le Lingue del Mondo, XXI, Nos. 2 (February, 1956), 3 
(March, 1956), 4 (April, 1956), 5 (May, 1956), 6 (June, 
1956), 7 (July, 1956), 8 (August, 1956), 10 (October, 
1956), 12 (December, 1956). 


Lloyd, Donald and Harry R. Warfel, American English in 
Its*Cultural Setting. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. 


Modern Language News, VIII, No. 1. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, February, 1955. 


The MST ‘English Quarterly, VI, Nos. 2 (July, 1956), 3-4 
(October-December, 1956). 


Mueller, Hugo, review of Selected Articles from Language 
Learning, reprinted from Language, XXXII, No. 2. 


Pei, Mario, Language for Everybody: What It Is And How 
to Master It. New York: Devin-Adair, 1956. 


PMLA, LXXI, Nos. 2 (April, 1956), 3 (June, 1956), 4, 
parts 1 and 2 (September, 1956), 5 (December, 1956). 


Roberts, Paul, Patterns of English. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1956. 


Saporta, Sol, review of Language, Thought and Reality by 
Benjamin Lee Whorf, reprinted from Science, CXXIII, 
No. 3200. 
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"Problems in the Comparison of the Mor- 
phemic Systems of English and Spanish," reprinted from 
Hispania, XXXIX, No. 1 (March, 1956). 


Time to Read, I, Nos. 1 (January, 1956), 3, (May, 1956). 








BOOKS FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
AND THE STUDENTS 
Fries English Pronunciation $3.25 
Fries Patterns of English Sentences $2.75 
Fries Lessons in Vocabulary $2.00 
Fries Pattern Practice $2.00 
Fries Teaching of English $3.50 
Fries Selections from Specimens of English Literature $1.35 


Pike Language Vol. I $5.00 
Pike Language Vol. I $2.00 


Lado Annotated and Bibliography for Teachers of English as a 
Foreign Language 

Lado English Language Test for Foreign Students 
Textbook $.25 Scoring Stencil $1. 00 
Answer Sheet $. 05 Descriptive Folder. No Charge 


Bloomfield Language $3.50 


Wahr’s University Bookstore 
316 S. State Street Phone NO 2-5669 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 











THE MST ENGLISH QUARTERLY 


A JOURNAL PUBLISHED BY 
THE MANILA TEACHERS OF SECONDARY ENGLISH 


Designed to help the Filipino teacher of English, it 
presents descriptive and expository accounts by high-school 
teachers of English of the materials and procedures they use 
in teaching English in the Manila secondary schools. It sets 
forth the attempts of these teachers to meet the problems of 
teaching English to high-school students to whom it is a 
second language. 


Prices: A year's subscription (4 numbers); 
Philippines ¥ 2.00; 
U.S. and other foreign countries $1.20 


Business Office: Office of the Supervisors of Secondary 
English, Division of City Schools, 
Manila, Philippines 
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